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noble suitors, yet in that romantic age imagination al- 
most played the part of real passion. The formality and 
solemn reserve that usually characterised the presence- 
chamber of Henry VII. gave way before a lively spirit of 
expectation. Those who were candidates for royal brides, 
with all their relations, friends, and dependants, looked 
forward with the most animated feelings to the coming 
hour, and those who ‘had no pretensions to aspire to the 
hands of princesses, or who were already wedded, could 
not help being excited by the interest which the approach- 
ing scene was calculated to inspire. 

When the princesses were informed that the king was 
enthroned and waited to receive them, Catherine felt her 
subdued spirits rise to meet the occasion, and she re- 
solved, whatever feelings of sorrow and injury were lurk- 
ing at the bottom of her heart, to go through the trying 
scene at hand, where she must meet the eyes alike of the 
triumphant foes and dejected friends of her house, with 
the lofty bearing of a princely Plantagenet. 

Nevertheless, on her way to the room of state, secing 
the Earl of Devonshire close by her side, she did not 
scruple to lend a gracious ear to the speeches of Sir 
Fabian de Spencer, who had changed his riding dress for 
attire of the most showy magnificence; and by his sedu- 
lous attention to the Princess Catherine, succeeded in 
his aim of making the courtly circle believe that some 


The Earl of Devonshire beheld this with subdued in- 
dignation, and more than once muttered between his 
shut teeth—“ Contemptible popinjay! Well, if she 
can love him, wherefore should it trouble me?” 

But trouble him it did, nor could he conceal his agita- 
tion, till the lord chamberlain, meeting the princesses, 
with his staff of office ushered them into the presence of 
the king; and Sir Fabian was forced to exchange his 
amorous fopperies for the solemn and discreet hearing 
which his duty near the queen required. 


The king rose from his chair of state at the approach 
of the fair sisters, neither of whom he had seen since their 
childhood, and after saluting them with an air of conde- 
scending graciousness, without appearing to notice the 
reluctance with which the Lady Anne submitted to the 
ceremonial, which the form of presentation demanded, he 
said— 

“It joys me, fair cousins, to perceive that the infantine 
charms which adorned your childhood are ripened into 
womanly beauties, and we doubt not that your mental 
graces are rich in proportion to your outward loveliness.” 

“They had need be so, since it pleases your high- 
ness to try the strength of our minds and characters by 
flattering speeches,” replied the Lady Catl.erine, speak- 
ing with her usual vivacity, and flashing cn Henry one 
of her brightest glances. 

“Report hath declared, fair lady, that you are ready 
of wit and quick of speech, withal,” returned the king, 
who was, by no means, notwithstanding the austere 
gravity of his character, insensible to the power of beauty, 
and Catherine’s witchery of manner. “An’ I were a 
bachelor,” continued he, “dearly should I rue the merry 
glance of those bright eyes, But, beauteous Catherine, 
instead of wasting their radiant beams on married men, 
flash them round the circle, and see if you can like any 
noble present for a spouse.” 

“ My liege,”’ said Catherine, casting a haughty look 
on the Earl of Devonshire as she spoke, “I am not free 
to choose, seeing that Iam under contract of marriage to 
the Prince of Spain, whose bridal ring was placed on my 
finger in my seventh year, and in proof that I consider 
myself as his wedded wife, I wear the ring about my 
neck since my finger hath outgrown its span.” 

“ Yea, fair sister,” replied Henry, “ but the infant hath 
since refused to fulfil the contract for lack of the princely 
dowry your father promised with you.” 

“Then tell the niggard that dowerless Kate Planta- 
genet scorns him, and tramples on the bridal ring and 
broken faith of Spain !” 

She loosened the ring from the ribbon that hung round 








regnant of England, instead of being the friendless de- 
pendant on the caprices of the hereditary foe of her 
house. 

A murmur of applause ran round the circle, and those 
nobles, who had before gazed with admiration on the 
princely beauty, were still more captivated with the dis- 
play of that noble spirit which would not bow beneath 
circumstances that so forcibly reminded her of her fallen 
fortunes. 

“You are then minded, beautcous Catherine,” re- 
sumed Henry, “to give up all thoughts of foreign alli- 
ances; and—following the discreet example of the Lady 
Cicely, who is about to obey the dictates of her affection, 
and wed the Lord Viscount Welles—you will, I doubt 
not, make an English noble happy by the gift of your 
heart and hand.” 

The assertion of the sovereign was not to be doubted 
—Catherine heard but those words in Henry’s speech 
that related to her sister’s marriage. Devonshire was 
then her own! and Catherine herself again! although 
she felt the sudden revulsion of her feelings suffuse her 
face and even her bosom with unwonted crimson. She 
essayed to raise her conscious eyes, but met the search- 
ing glance of the Earl of Devonshire, and her confusion 
became overpowering. She would have retreated behind 
the chair of the queen, her royal sister, but the restraint 
of court etiquette acted as a fetter to bind her to the spot; 
and she stood with downcast eyes and cheeks covered 
with blushes, while the king again spoke. 

“We have, fair sisters, taken into brotherly considera- 
tion, the lonely estate of your maiden condition, and, on 
advice of our council, have come to this conclusion—that 
it is indispensable for you either to accept fitting hus- 
bands forthwith, or immediately to assume the veil and 
retire into a convent, following the example of that holy 
and saintly virgin, the Lady Bridget, your sister. Now, 
which alternative do you choose ?” 

Catherine, without raising her eyes from the ground, 
replied very demurely—“ Of the two evils, I prefer a 
husband to a veil.” 

“Tis well,” said the king, smiling, “we could have 
answered beforehand which would be your choice.” Then 
turning to the Lady Anne, he continued, “our premier 
peer, Howard, Duke of Norfolk, sues for your fair hand, 
beauteous lady. He is son to him who fell at Bosworth, 
foully upholding the wrongful quarrel of your uncle 
Richard; but take note, gentle sister, that I mention not 
that circumsiance to the disparagement of the present 
duke, who is one of our loving nobles. Yea! we hold 
him gs one of the pillars of our throne !” 

“ My lord,” replied the princess, with her usual haugh- 
tiness, “since it is your pleasure that I am to be either 
veiled or wedded to an English peer, certes, I prefer mar- 
riage to a state of personal restraint in a convent or else- 
where, and therefore do accept the Duke of Norfolk.” 
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her foot on it, with as lofty an air as if she were queen-| make a discreet choice, it is needful that the names and 


titles of my noble wooers should be declared unto me ere 
I decide on so important a matter.” 

“ Fair sister, your request is most reasonable, and we 
shall take upon ourself the province of informing you 
concerning their respective claims to your notice. He 
who you may observe is haughty of carriage, and weareth 
so rich a collar of jewels, is Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, related both to yourself and us, by descent 
from the third Edward; he is son to the unfortunate 
Duke Henry, who was beheaded by your uncle Richard.” 

“T like him not, my liege, pass we to the next.” 

“ That golden-haired and fair complexioned gentleman, 
with such reflective eyes and sweet seriousness of brow, 
is Clifford, Earl of Cemberland, whom men do call the 
Shepherd Lord, on account of his being concealed, when 
a boy, in shepherd’s weeds, from the fierce search of 
your father, who thirsted to revenge on him the death of 
the young Earl of Rutland, slain at Wakefield by the 
stout earl, father of this gentleman, who is the descendant 
of a long line of redoubtable warriors.” 

“T will have none of his house,” replied Catherine, 
«for [should much fear me that this pastoral peer would, 
if wedded to a daughter of York, prove a very wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.” 

“ Beshrew my heart, maiden, but you are passing dif- 
ficult of choice in a helpmate. But what say you to the 
next—I cry him mercy for not placing him afore Clifford, 
since he is my own much honoured uncle, Jasper Tudor, 
Duke of Bedford, and whilom Earl of Pembroke, a prince 
of the French blood royal, in right of his mother, Cathe- 
rine of France, widow of the fifth Henry of glorious me- 
mory. Also, the noble Jasper is like myself, a descendant 
of that first and most illustrious of British heroes, Arthur 
Pendragon, and a long line of Welsh princes, to boot, 
besides a most curious and undoubted descent, which he, 
like myself, doth derive from the aboriginal kings, who 
swayed the sceptre of this island, many years prior to 
the invasion of the Romans under Julius Cesar. There- 
fore, fair sister, I do earnestly commend hii to your 
consideration.” 

“And will your highness, in event of my choosing 
the noble Lord of Pembroke, demean yourself to me with 
all the loving respect and deference that may be expected 
from a dutiful nephew ?” 

“In all things, fair Catherine, we will hold you most 
reverently as our lady-aunt. You will be the first lady 
in the land next to our queen, and entitled to walk at 
her left hand, and to take precedence of every female, of 
whatever rank she may be, the queen alone excepted. 
Therefore, if your choice, indeed, incline you to the 
princely Jasper, I counsel you to waive all superfluity of 
maiden bashfulness, and say so boldly, that he may be 
exalted in the eyes of my court by the preference of so 
fair a damsel.” 





The duke immediately advanced to pay his compli- 
ments to his bride-elect, and the king, after presenting | 
him in form to his Juno-like princess, turned to Ca-| 
therine. 


« And now, fairest Catherine, you will, it seems, have 
more difficulty in your choice, for your suitors are mani- 
fold. Cast your eyes to the left of the throne, where be 
six of my nobles distinguished by blue scarfs, which they 
wear for the love of you, seeing that by some means 
fame has proclaimed from Havering Bower, that blue is 
the colour you do most affect. These noble persons are 
all candidates for your hand, and you are free to make 
happy which of them you list by your election.” 

The heart of Catherine beat highly and tumultuously, 
and a brighter blush than she had yet worn suffused her 
cheek, when her quick eye discovered, even by the sin- 
gle, stolen glance that she took of her suitors, that the 
Earl of Devonshire was one of the six who wore her 
colours; but, yielding to the spirit of coquetry that was 
natural to her character, she said to the king :— 

“ My gracious liege, I am so completely a stranger to 





her neck, as she spoke, and casting it on the ground, set 
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the lords and gentles of your court, that to enable me to 


An arch smile played over the features of Catherine 
at these words, but mustering all the gravity she could 
command, she replied—* In truth, my liege, the advan- 
tage the Earl of Pembroke offers, is suflicient to induce 
a more discreet lady than myself to listen to his suit, but 
the dignity of gray hairs must be added unto me before 
I could esteem myself a suitable bride for a man of your 
uncle’s reverend years.” 

“Fie, fie, fair cousin!” said Henry, “you do most 
widely mistake the matter of my Lord Pembroke’s age. 
On the honour of a king we do affirm unto you that it 
exceedeth not fifty-five years; he is a well-favoured wi- 
dower of that date—in sooth, men who know not his 
anno domini, do scarcely account the noble lord to have 
passed his fortieth summer—besides, for the healthful 
red and white, he hath the finest colour of any man at 
court—being in his favour and complexion a true ancient 
Briton. I pray you, look at him again, before you say 
nay.” 

«“ My liege,” said Catherine, “a fair and florid man 
was ever my aversion. A complexion like unto your 
own is more according to my ideas of manly beauty, 
therefore, I crave pardon for passing by my Lord of Pem- 
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to ple ase me.’ 

« Well, maiden!” 
at the rejection of his uncle, was somewhat softened by 
the terms in which Catherine had slily couched her re-| 
fusal. “ you are, [doubt me, somewhat of a saucy jilt-flirt, 


said the king, whose mortification 


whom my uncle, at his years, is much better without.” | 

«] protest unto your grace that my rejection of his 
addresses proceeds from motives of loving kindness, 
for verily, it pitied me to think of a man of his years 
and reverence being endowed with a countess of my | 
temper; and now, in the name of St. Bride, whom I deem | 
to be the patroness most proper to Invoke on the present 


occasion, let 
| 


there are three more of them, Grace de Dieu—and who | 


honoured order of the! grace, and now, fair Catherine, that he assumes the myr- 


be they?” 

“That gentleman of the majestical figure, bold brow, 
and fearless bearing, wearing the 
garter, isa peer of great account, even my oft victorious 
general, the valiant John de Vere, Earl of Oxford. He is 


tivity he endured, when confined in Hammes Castle, s 
many years by your father, have served to print untimely 
furrows on his m inly brow. Yet there is nota maiden in 
England but might deem herself honoured by counting 
him among her wooers, on account of his rare qualifica- 
tions of mind and person—as for his worldly gear—fair 
cousin,” continued the king, in a low, confiding, satisfied 
tone, which showed that he was entering on a subject 
dear to his heart, “ we can only say in proof of his great 
wealth, that not six months baek, [muleted him in a fine 
of twenty thousand marks, for his ¢ ontumacious boldness, 


in arrcaving his servants, followers, and retainers, to the 


number of twelve thousand, in the liveries and badge of} 


his family, under pretence of doing me honour, forsooth, 
on may departure from his castle of Henningham, in 
Essex, but in reality to show me that he esteemed him- 
self superior to th law [ had just established, abolishing 
that slavish mark of the feudal system, and forbidding 
my nobles, knights, and geuties, to impose the same on 
their fellow subjects, ou pain of heavy fine (my favourite 
mode of punishment.) Well, my fair sister, it pleased 
my Lord of Oxford to break my statute before my very 
face, and as I might not endure such daring disobedience, 
I was fain to make an ensample of the mighty earl, as 
men do call him, and considering the importance of his 


broke, who beareth not enough semblance to your grace 


us finish discussing my noble suitors, for 


past the bloom of youth, and the many hardships he hath | country, or insensible to the value of a heart like his? 
encountered, and the wounds he hath taken, in the stern | 


conflicts of our rival roses, together with the heavy cap-| : e 
o the king delighted to honour, and Courtenay needed no 





sence and loftiness of character do cast his fellow nobles 
into the shade. We do esteem him as the flower of our 
peerage and the pride of our court—yea, he is the man, 
who, above all others, has assisted us in softening the 
iron temper of the times, by turning men’s minds to the 
encouragement of commerce and the promotion of the 
liberal arts. Soldier and statesman, gifted with all the 
talents that can make a nation terrible in war, and 


blessed in peace. Courtenay is perhaps the only man 


who has played a conspicuous part in the fearful contest 
of the rival roses, and preserved his name unsullied by a 
single crime; and since he hath held such high office in 
the state, he hath been honourably distinguished by his 
forgetfulness of every selfish interest for love of the pub- 
lic weal; and for that reason, is emphatically called by 
the commons the goed Earl of Devonshire. He hath 
worn the warlike laurel and the peaceful olive with equal 


ule wreath for love of you, will you be the only English- 


woman ungrateful for the services he hath rendered his 
’ 


Catherine stole one timid glance at the man whom 


second summons to advance and throw himself at her 
feet, saying as he did so— 

«'leil me, lady of my heart, that my gracious sove- 
reign has not pleaded my cause in vain! Speak but one 
word, and let that word assure your faithful Courtenay 
that he is the favoured object of your clivice.” 

| Catherine bent an expressive look on her majestic 
lover, Who was Kneeling at her feet, as she replied— 

“Thad told you that before, if you had not left Ha- 
vering Bower without vouchsaling me the courtesy of 
an adieu!” 

+ Ahi! Catherine, Catherine, who was to blame in that 
matter !” 

| “Hold! hold! no recrimination, no rejoinders, my 

Lord of Devou,” interrupted the king; “ affairs stand 
|well as they are. We do perceive this to be the happy 
termination of an ancient love-quarrel; and that it may 
so continue discuss the matter no farther, since even if 
the arguinent be continued twelve hours of the Abbey 
clock, we will answer for the victory remaining on the 
lside of my Lady Catherine; for by the specimen we 
have had of her powers of speech, we doubt not, Devon- 
shire, that she will contrive to convince you that she has 
{been sorely wronged and aggrieved by your dillerence, 
whatever it might be.” 


rich estates, and manors, and fair forests, we deemed that| 
. . “ ieve.” »plie \ 1 sift, , os . 

a fine of such magnitude would just reach his means of} My liege, replied Catherine, wilfully misunder- 

ht peradventure act as a wholesome standing him, “your guess is a shrewd one; [ was vilely 


payment, and mig 
pirit, and serve to clip his aggrieved, seeing that [ was, in the course of one short 


check on his presumptuous an 
wings withal, which were soaring at too towering aj eur, wooed and faithlessly deserted, even without the 


height for a subject, methought—but, behold! the earl, 
after venting his spleen in expressions of a nature too 
contumacious to be repeated here Gvhich I forgave, seeing 
he was suflering under the affliction of so heavy a pay- 
ment) produced the gold, and cast it down with as much 
careless contempt, as if he had been emptying bags of 
pebbles at my feet.” 

“On my word, Lam charmed with the account your 


grace gives of the wealth and spirit of the noble earl, 
whose person and bearing [ like passing well, yet my 
choice falls not on John de Vere, Earl of Oxenford,” said 
Catherine. 


}ceremouy of one poor adieu! [marvel much what moves 
line to receive the recreaut again, without having inflicted 
suitable punishimeut !”’ she continued, bending her bright 
eyes on the earl, with more tenderness in their expres- 
| sion than she had yet permitted to become visible. 

| «No punishment!” said the earl. “ Were my suf- 
lferings nothing, think you, when I saw you so coolly 


discussing, with his higiness, the merits and claims of 


j}iny numerous rivals, and all without vouchsafing me a 
| single look 2” . 

“ Nay, there you wrong me, Courtenay! I did cast 
one look upon you, though you observed me not; and 


“Oh, then it must be fain to rest on the youngest of] You may know that I did by this token—it was at the 


your suitors, the gentle Edwin, Baron San lys, who hath 
perchance won your heart by his sweet poesies and skill 
on divers instruments of music. Men call him, in regard 
of these rare endowments, the noble minstrel and the 
Swan of Winandermere.” 


| time when you had nearly demolished the fringe of your 
| left glove, while the king’s highness was earnestly com- 
|mending unto my notice the majestical person and great 
qualifications of my Lord of Oxenford.” 

“Say no more, fair sister, but give him your hand; 


CHAPTER XLI. 
“At Walsingham, my vows I've paid; 
At Waltham eke and Coloraine ; 
Aud to St. Thomas I have prayed, 
Who pear he Holy Rood was slain” 
Strutt. 
More than once had King Henry the Eighth started 
and frowned at certain passages in the Abbess of Ely’s 
narrative, wherein his father’s foibles were discussed with 
a degree of freedom which doubtless the holy lady would 
have spared, could slre have guessed who was among her 
auditors. Nevertheless his curiosity had been so vehe- 
ment to hear the sequel of his aunt’s love adventures, 
that he had, by a gesture, checked Wolsey’s intention of 
interrupting the story, and signified, by an aside, to that 
wary minister, his intention of hearing it to an end; 
but when it was concluded, his wrath broke forth in these 
words— 

“ Death of my life! Lady Killingworth, one would 
think that you had been too well versed in the guarded 
reserve of those who have the secret histories of princes 
in their keeping, to make them public for the divertise- 
ment of strangers.” 

“T have related nothing to the discredit of any one 
but Sir Ralph Swillington,” replied the abbess, meekly, 
“nor aught but the truth, which may be spoken at all 
times.” 

“ But not in all places, ha! my Lady Abbess. By 
the mass!’ continued the king, “there is no stopping 
old women’s tongues—and ’tis well there was no worse 
to be told.” 

Here the superior of the Crouched Friars, where the 
pilgrims were sojourning, sharply rebuked the king for 
the irrevereut speech he had addressed to the holy Lady 
of Ely, enjoining him, by way of penance, to walk bare- 
foot trom Barsham (a village in Norfolk, near the shrine) 
to the chapel of Walsingham. 

To the surprise of Queen Catherine and Wolsey, 
who looked for a fearful ebullition of wrath on his part, 
King Henry submitted to this reproof with unwonted 
humility, and declared his intention ‘of performing the 
penance, unless the Lady of Ely should, of her own free 
will, offer to remitit. ‘This, a single word, whispered in 
her ear by Wolsey, induced her to do immediately, and 
the royal pilgrimage left the hospitable house at Linton, 
and wended on their way in high spirits on the follow- 
ing morning. 

For their next resting place, Wolsey, who had re- 
sumed the conduct of the party, caused them to diverge 
a little from the direct road into Norfolk, for the purpose 
of introducing them to the magnificent monastery of 
}Soham, where St. Felix first fixed the diocesan seat of 
the East Angles in 630, before he removed the bishop’s 
see to Dunwich. 

At a short distance from Soham, the pilgrimage, with 
all its motley group of followers, which increased hourly 
on the road, crossed the little Ouse into Norfolk, and 
halted at Wattering, where is situated the first Walsing- 
ham cross that was wont to claim the devotions of pil- 
grtims from the metropolis and the southern counties. 
Here began a series of aves, prayers, and ritual ceremo- 
nies, which increased in length and importance at every 
succeeding station as they approached the “holy land,” 
as it was called in those days. Every regular pilgrim 
stage was marked by a beautiful Gothic cross, many of 
which are still in existence. At these stations, monastic 
accommodations of a most hospitable nature were to be 
had, at no other cost than the trouble of each individual 
dropping a pilgrim’s penny (bearing the impress of the 





Virgin and Child, and on the reverse the representation 
jof the fine east window of Walsingham Priory church) 


« My liege, I have oft times hung delighted on the] we do not doubt but his punishment has been sufficient | into the boxes at the door-posts, placed in each convent 


magic strains of the gifted Sandys, and in consideration 
that [am passing well acquainted with his worth and high 
excellence, | could almost say, [lament me that it is not 
in my power to smile upon his suit.” 

“Gramercy, fair Catherine, that is more than you 
have vouchsafed to say, by way of softening your rejec- 
tion to any of the noble candidates for your hand, and 
since you are so coy and diflicult of choice withal, me- 
thinks, you are like to wear the maiden garland till it 
withers. Unless your heart inclineth you to him who 
has placed himself as the last of your wooers. Albeit, 
not the least in rank or reckoning—the thrice valiant 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, whose nobility of pre- 


o 
- 


since he has had his heart in your keeping, for much we 
marveled what ailed our firm, even-minded statesman, 
since his return from Havering Bower. We often 
thought him distraught, but now the riddle is out—m ke 
haste and wed him with all discreet speed, that he may 
serve me as he was wont to do, before he was bewitched 
by your bright glances. And now we will do our best 
to expedite the reverse of my Lord Welles’s attainder, 
and the restoration of his estates, that the threefold bri- 
dal may take place as early as possible. ‘Then, my lords, 
we will take the field for the purpose of putting down 
the present foul rebellion which doth distract our merry 
England with its gloomy influence.” 





lon the Walsingham Way, for the reception of these pil- 
igrims’ tokens, which were afterwards shown to the arch- 
‘deacons, in proof to the bishop that such a number of 
pilgrims had been entertained there, and well satisfied 
with the hospitality they had received. 

On the evening of the seventh day, our pilgrims ar- 
‘rived at the royal manor-house of Walsingham, which 
was the propertv of Henry the Eighth, in right of his 
mother, Elizabeth of York, who inherited it as heiress 
of the Clares, Earls of Gloucester. 

The following day, the king, the emperor, and the two 
queens, with their little train, followed by the heteroge- 
neous mixture of supernumeraries, whom they had 
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————————————————————— epeieemennerpreeerenns seers 
acquired by tne way, entered the church, and proceeded to 
the holy shrine of our Lady of Walsingham, where they 
performed their vows, and duly offered their gifts in pro- 
per form. y ; 

When all orthodox ceremonials had been performed 
at our lady’s shrine, the pilgrims proceeded to the 
“Wishing Wells” with eager alacrity, each devoutly 
persuaded of the eflicacy of the potent draught in pro- 
curing the heart’s dearest wish. King Henry was the 
first who approached this far-famed fount of hope, where, 
kneeling, he swallowed an overflowing bumper of the 
water, and wished with all the energy of his soul that a 
son might be born unto him, who might live to succeed 
him on the throne of England. This wish was fulltilled 
in the person of the early-lost Edward the Sixth. 

Queen Catherine followed with the intention of wish- 
ing the very same thing, but somehow the remembrance 
of her only child, the Princess Mary, intruded, just as 
she was raising the cup to her lips, and instead of wish- 
ing for a son, she earnestly desired that her daughter 
might inherit England, and become by marriage Queen 
of Spain; which her daughter, the bigoted and unhappy 
Mary the First, certainly did. 

The emperor was going to wish something of great 
importance connected with the conclusion of the treaty, 
which occupied so much of his attention; but, at the 
critical moment of drinking, he chanced to observe that 
one of the seams in the embroidered glove that covered 
the hand in which he held the cup, was unsewn, and 
his Spanish love of etiquette made him unconsciously 
wish that some compassionate lady would mend the un- 
seemly rent for him. 

“ Out upon it!” cried he, flinging down the cup in a 
pet; “I have lost the opportunity of wishing for a king- 
dom, through the vile stitchery of a paltry Ghent glover; 
for lo! you, my masters, this unlucky fracture caught 
mine eye while I was drinking the blessed water, and 
my natural love of order impelled me to wish it might 
be mended by some fair lady in presence.” 

This confession was received by all the pilgrims with 
ashout of laughter; and Master Goose, the tailor, bus- 
tling up to the emperor, in the hope of gaining a profit- 
able job, begged “that ue would vouchsafe him the ho- 
nour of repairing the fault of his naughty glover.” 

“Nay, Master Goose, by your leave,” interposed the 
fair Boleyn, “the gallant pilgrim has expressed his wish 
of having the glove mended by the hand of a lady, there- 
fore shall I do myself the pleasure of sewing it, while I 
wait for my turn to drink at the wishing well.” 

The emperor of course expressed much gratitude to 
the lovely sempstress, to whom he was indebted for the 
speedy accomplishment of his foolish wish; for she im- 
mediately opened an aguiler, or needlecase, which con- 
tained a selection of needles and silks, and taking her 
thimble from the pretty gold case in which it hung sus- 
pended, with her mirror and other toys, to her girdle, 
she instantly sewed up the unlucky slit in the imperial 
glove, and presented it with a demure curtesy to Charles 
the Fifth. ‘ 

Mary of France, and her husband the Duke of Suf- 
folk, mean time, had drunk of the fated well, and heartily 
united in the ambitious wish that a descendant of theirs 
might eventualiy be named as successor to the throne of 
England; and in the fulness of time this wish was fa- 
tally brought to pass, for their grand-daughter, the lovely 
and saintly Jane Gray, was not only named heiress to 
the crown, but actually exercised the sovereign authority 
for—ten days. 

Wyatt had resolved to wish that his love for Anne 
Boleyn might be prosperous; nevertheless, it happened 
that he was deeply engaged at that very hour with a 
madrigal in her praise, which he had finished save one 
stubborn rhyme, which baflled his minstrel skill; invo- 
luntarily this subject crossed the youthful poct’s brain, 
while the cup was at his lips; he wished to complete his 
poem, and scarcely had he drunk the draught when the 
tight word darted into his head. 

He cast a wistful glance on the lady of his heart, as 
she approached the well, and took the cup in her hand ; 
it was the hope of Wyatt that her wish might repair the 


mischance of his own, and when she resigned her place} ward the Fourth; he was sojourning at the Bower- 


by the well side to Wolsey, he softly approached and 
asked her, in a tender whisper, what she had wished. 
Anne Boleyn audaciously proclaimed aloud, “that 


“ A queen, forsooth !” muttered the cardinal, who was|whose quaint pages is likewise copied this brief but 
jraising the cup to his lips, with a desire of no less mag-|pretty enumeration of the fortunes of King Edward's 
nitude in his heart than that of wearing the papal tiara, | younger daughters. 
when the bold avowal of the presumptuous beauty who “ Cecil, not so fortunate as fayre, firste wedded to the 
had so often crossed his plans with his royal master,} Viscounte Welles, after to ene Kyne, and lived not in 
reaching his ear, at that moment, instead of desiring the | greate weal he ;—Bridget professed herself a close Nonne 
success of his own ambitious project, he imprecated ajat Sion, Anne was married to Lorde Thomas Han- 
wish of the most deadly import upon her, a wish that} warde, after Erle of Surrey, and Duke of Northfolke. 
was in the course of a few brief years only too fearfully | Katherine the youngest daughter was married to Lorde 
fulfilled on the devoted head of his fair enemy. William Courtneye, sonne to the Erle of Devonshire, 

Mistress Abigail ‘l'rudget wished for a fourth husband, which long time tossed in either fortune, somtyme in 
and Master Goose, the tailor, when she contided the | wealth, after in adversite.” 
same to him, confessed that he had desired to be the} ‘The Princess Cicely had been contracted to Henry of 
man on whom her choice might fall. Both these parties Richmond, in case of the death of her sister Elizabeth. 
obtained their wish, for they were married in the parish |She took a conspicuous part at her sister's coronation, 
church of Walsingham as soon as their banns had been | She was very beautiful, like her mother, 
duly proclaimed. | ‘The extraordinary vicissitudes of Henry the Seventh’s 

T'he Abbot of Glastonbury wished to be presented to early years cannot be exaggerated by romance—witness 
Cardinal Wolsey, and gained his desire within the hour. | lis owh words, and the personal testimony of Philip de 
The Abbess of Ely, who had been sulfering some alarm, | Comines. 
ever since she had learned the quality of the pilgrims | “The Earl of Richmond told me,” says the statesman 
before whom she had related the tale of the Royal Sis-| historian, “ that from the time he was five years old, he 
ters, wished most sincerely that no ill consequences | had always been a fugitive or prisoner, he had endured 
might result from her imprudenze, and was pertectiy sa-|a fifteen years’ imprisonment, in Bretagne, by the com- 
tisfied by the king’s gracious assurance, that he had been |mand of the Duke Francis, into whose hands he had 
too well amused by the love affairs of his royal aunts to /|fallen through stress of weather, when escaping with his 
cherish any displeasure against her, for having unwit-| uncle the Earl of Pembroke. “I was at Duke Francis’ 
tingly made him acquainted with so much family his-| court,” says Comines, « when they were seized.” 
tory, which he farthermore declared had been more en-| Viscount Welles inherited the martial name of Wil- 
tertaining to him than all the stories that had been related |loughby, fron: Joanna, heiress of the celebrated Lord 
by the other pilgrims. He even went so far as to add,| Willoughby (who fought at Azincour.) In the reign of 
“that he had serious thoughts of awarding the prize to} Henry the Sixth, the son of Lord Welles was summon- 
her.” ied to parliament by the style and title of Lord Willough- 

“ Softly, softly, brother mine,” interposed the lively | by. Three generations of the noble fumily of Welles 
dowager of France; “ methinks, in common justice, you ldied martyrs to the cause of Laneaster, the death of the 


ought to recollect that though the pilgrimage be ended, | father of the hero of this tale sat heavily on the con 
the pilgrims have not yet boune them to their several | science of Edward the Fourth; he raved of him in his 
homes, and ere the prize be awarded, you ought to hear last illness, and fancied that his bed was covered with 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, my good Lord of Suffolk, and fair|his blood. Sir John Paston reckons the Lord Welles 


mistress Anne, relate the pleasant romaunts which they }and his son Lord Willoughby among the slain at Tow- 
have prepared for your divertisement—to say nought of|ton, but there were so many of this family destroyed in 
my poor self, or of them who have added themselves to | the wars of the Roses, that it is not so easy to distinguish 
our company, who have promised to amuse us with their | their persons, The grandfather of the Lord Welles, who 
tale, while we journey homeward from the holy land of appears in the Royal Sisters, was treacherously lured out 
Walsingham. of sanctuary, and beheaded by King Edward, because 
«“ Adso! my fair mistress,” said squire Goges, who | his son had summoned his great vassalage in Lincoln- 
had just knelt down, by the blessed well, when the royal | shire to aid Queen Margaret, in the eighth year of Ed- 
beauty took up the word. “I would you had held your| ward's reign, Sir Robert Welles heard of his father’s 
peace, and said nought of your romaunts that remain to execution just before he encountered the king’s forces. 
be told, for here have I, inadvertently wishing to hear|Sir Thomas Dymoke was murdered at the same time 
them, lost mine errand, for I have traveled all the way | with his friend and brother-in-law, Lord Welles, which 
from Granta Grange, Cambridgeshire, for the purport otf facts so intimidated the Lincolnshire men, that they broke 
wishing at this here well, to obtain a certain young gen-| their ranks and fled, throwing away their coats of scaled 
tlewoman, in the present company, for my wife—and lo | armour that they might flee the faster, whence this field 
you now! mine intention is right on gainsayed, unless|was called Lose-cote Field. Poor Sir Robert fought 
mistress Anne, (as I note she is called) hath been kind | furiously, but with his friend Sir ‘Thomas Delaund was 
enough to wish somewhat regarding me, that may an-| surrounded, taken, and dragged to the block, on the spot. 
swer the same purpose.” |More men were slain after Lose-cote Field by the exe- 
“Gramercy, my worthy sir!” said the fair Boleyn,|cutioner than by the sword—not above ten men were 
with affected simplicity, “ what should that be ?”’ ikilled in the battle. This scuflle near Stafford, called 
“That you might have the good hap of wedding a} Lose-cote Field, with its quaint name and curious traits 
rich Cambridgeshire squire, my pretty mistress,’ return-|of the times, is one of those obscure points of ehronicle 
ed Matthew Goggs, with a very loving regard. |history which start into life and memery if touched by 
“ Alack,” she replied, “if the truth must be told, I/the Ithuriel spear of romance.—See Hall's Chronicle 
believe I wasted the opportunity of gaining such prefer-| for Lose-cote Field. 
ment, by desiring that which is not very likely to come —_ 
to pass. I deem that your own wish of hearing the tales It was a fact that Henry the Seventh lost his way the 
told, by the homeward bound pilgrims, was a far more| night preceding the battle of Bosworth, in the manner 
profitable and pleasurable one to yourself, and very likely | described ; and was sheltered and saved from destruction 
to come to pass withal—but as to wedding a demoiselle| by a poor shepherd lad. ‘This is related by so many 
of my breeding, in good sooth, I wish you better luck in | authors that the particulars would be superfluous. 
a helpmate, for to my shame be it spoken, I can neither —_ 
brew nor bake, nor make butter or cheese, and therefore In the second year of Henry the Seventh, the long 
should prove, I fear, a very unsuitable yoke fellow for a} series of plots and insurrections which troubled the ten 
Cambridgeshire squire.” i first years of his reign, began with the rebellion of the 
Earl of Lincoln, who had been proclaimed heir to the 





; hrone in the last year of Richard the Third. Bef 
HISTORICAL NOTES TO THE ROYAL = [uh 40 bet nape andy, Selina Midian Gadi’ ae 
SISTERS. : Stoke's red field” was fought, King Henry made a pil- 


grimage to Walsingham, in order to bribe the Ladye of 


palace, when he bestowed upon the citizens of London 
the famous privilege of hunting a stag from Epping 
Forest every Easter Monday, a privilege they still re- 





she had wished to be a queen.” 
3 





tain. This fact is recorded by Hall the Chronicler, from 


Havering Bower was a favourite hunting seat of Ed-|the Norfolk shrine into propitious humour. Hall thus 


relates this fact :— 

“And from thence (St. Edmund's Bury) the king 
went furth to Norwich, and tarrying there Christmas 
day, departed after to Walsingham, and comying there 
to the churche of our ladye, prayed devoutly, and made 









Se 


supplication to Almiy ehty God, that by his Sisinn power, 
and through the intercession of our ladye, he might 
eschew the snares and privy workings of his enemys, 
and preserve himself and his country from the imminent 
daungier, and to reduce again the streyinge shepe to 
their right folde and true shepherd, his orisons finished, 
from thence, by Cambridge, he returned shortly to Lon- 
don.” 

The fortunate termination of the manifold plots that 
thickened round the king, was entirely attributed to the 
intervention of the Lady of Walsin; aoe. and from that 
time for at least half a century, she was considered as 
the tutelary goddess of the Tudor rachael Nor did she | 
preside alone over the fortunes of the royal family ; wit- 
ness this original letter, extracted from the Paston pa- 
pers. 

Judge Yelverton, in 1450, ascribes his suecess in 
life to our Lady of Walsingham. Being a Norfolk man, 
This is one of the Paston letters: 


one is not surprised. 


«To my right worshipful Cosen, John Pasto. 


“T recommend me unto you, thanking you as heartily | 
as I can for myself, especially for that ye do so much for 
our lady’s house at Walsingham, which I trust ye do the 
rather for the great love that ye deem I have thereto; 


for truely if I be come to any worship or welfare, and 


discharge of mine eneimies’ danger, I aseribe it all unto | 


our lady.” 


The Paston papers frequently refer to this celebrated 
eastern shrine. Sir John Paston writes to his wife Mar- 
raret, as a bit of news, in 1L561— 

“ A Worsted man of Norfolk (a native of the town 
of Worsted, which has given its name to part of the 
woolen trade) that sold worsted at Winchester, say that 
my Lord and Lady of Norfolk v 
our Ladye of W alsingham on fo 

This is, perhaps, the most curious extract produced by | 
the research made for the purposes of iNustrating this | 
romance. © My Lord and Lady of Norfolk’? were the 


vere on pilgrimage to 


last of the princely line of Mowbray, extinct in their} 


little daughter Anne, married in her third year to Ed- 
ward the Fourth’s unfortunate little son Richard Duke 
of York ; their business at Walsingham was to wish for 
in hel ! le 

The adventures of this princely pair, on their pedes- 
trian pilgrimage, were doubtless well worthy the atten- | 


tion of the curious, could they be found. 
ae 
HISTORICAL NOTES TO THE PILGRIMAGE. 
Tho secret cause of all this devotion to the Norfolk 


shrine may be certainly traced to the Wishing Wells, a 
superstition, may be, ef an early pagan origin, since it 


has survived the catholic worship, for these’ wells are | 
still resorted to by young people in Norfolk, who often 
mike parties thither, and among the magnificent ruins, 
half in | lay, half in earnest, drink of the waters, in the 


faith * that their heart’s dearest wish, let them ask 
and have.” 


Pilgrims’ pennies, or tokens, are often found near the 
doorways among the ruins of convents on the Walsing- 
ham Way. Strictly speaking, piugrims ought to carry 
no other coin. They obtained a supply of these from 
the convent connected with the shrine to which they 
were vowed. ‘There were boxes, like salt-boxes, aflixed 
to the doorposts of the station-houses where the pilgrims 
lodged, and these pe nnies were dropped therein, in token 
that the pilgrims had met with hospitable refection and 
kind treatment. Sometimes the receptacle for the pil- 
grims’ tokens was built in the pillar of the door; many 
were lately found at St. Margaret’s Priory, near Flixton, 
Suffolk, near the doorway of the ruins. It was consi- 
dered a great injury and disgrace, if these tokens were 
withheld, as they were collected by the archdeacons, and 
sent to the metropolitan as a proof of the hospitality 
afforded to pilgrims bound to certain celebrated shrines. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SUICIDE. 

Early on the Monday, we accordingly started on our 
journey, and that evening arrived at very comfortable 
|quarters on St. Ann’s bay. 

We did not get under weigh next morning until the 
isun was high—it was nearly ten in the forenoon—as we 
jhe id only to go the length of Prickly Pear Cottage that 
Id ay, a property belonging to a crony of mine uncle’s, at 
lwhich we had. promised to dine and spend the night on 
our way to St.Thomas in the vale, where we were to 
‘all a halt, to attend some military dinner or another at 


leruis 


| 





> 


| 
r 
| Bogwalk tavern. 

| The beauty of St. Ann’s, the principal grazing parish 
jof Jamaica, surpassed any notion I had previously formed 
of it;—the whole district being a sea of gently undulat- 
ing hill and valley, covered with the most luxuriant 
jwaving Guinea grass—across which the racking cloud- 
lets, borne on the wings of the fresh and invigorating 
breeze, chased each po cheerily—as if it had been one 
lvast hay field, ready for the scythe, thickly interspersed 
with groves of pimento and fruit-trees, whose picturesque 
situations no capability man could possibly improve. 
| I'he flocks of cattle that browsed all round us, whether 
as to breed or condition, would have done credit even to 
Lincolnshire. Lord Althorp should go and take a squint 
jat St. Ann’s—I daresay the worthies there might make 
‘him custos. 

| At length, as it drew on to three in the afternoon, we 
saw the cottage glittering in all the West India glory of 
!vreen blinds and white paint, through the grove of fruit- 
| trees in the centre of which it was placed. It was a 
‘long low building, raised about ten feet off the ground 
on brick pillars, under which gamboled half a-dozen goats, 
and surrounded by a cool and airy piazza, while the 
| neighbouring thickets were peppered with a whole cluster 
fof small white-washed buildings, comprising kitchen, 
houses for the domestics, pig-sties, and 


gard-du-mange, 
| poultry- -vard. 

We dismounted at one end of the piazza, where a 
door, kept gaping ajar by a large stone on the tloor, to 
lwhich access was had a flight of steps, seemed to 
linvite us to walk in. We ascended the stair and enter- 
ed. The dark mirror-like floors, the fragrant odour of the 
lfresh gathered bitter oranges which had been just used 
in polishing them, the green shade of the trees that over- 
jshadowed the building, tossing their branches, and rush- 
ing and twittering in the sea breeze—the beautiful flowers 
that crept in at every open blind and crevice, (a knot in 
the weather boarding could not drop out but in would 
| pop a rose, or a bud of double jessamine, as if trying to 
jescape the ardent gaze of the sun)—the twilight of the 
jrooms, and the glorious view of the everlasting ocean in 
the distance, (with a tiny white winglet of a sail sliding 
along here and there, ) crisped with blue waves, as if the 
water had reflected the mackerel sky that glowed over 
all, until both were blended out at sea beneath a silvery 
haze—were indescribably luxurious and refreshing—their 
sweet and cooling influences more strongly felt, from the 
contrast they afforded to the neat and dust of the low- 
land road we had just left. Oh! I could—curse it— 
there’s a mackaw—there is a mackaw—a bird I detest 
and abominate—so my poetry is all blown to the moon 
in a jiffy. I would rather sit and listen to the music of 
the setting of a saw, while enjoying the luxury of a sick 
headach. But let me whistle back my fancy again, and 
get on with my story. 

Several ladies’ work-tables, with the work lying on 
them, tumbled as it were in haste, and chairs disarranged, 
showed that our approach had not been observed until 
we were close aboard, and that the fair members of the 
family had that moment fled, in order to make themselves 
presentable ; indeed this was vouched for by the laugh- 
ing, and fstling, and keckling we heard in a room, whose 
window opened into the piazza. 

Presently a tidily-dressed brown waiting-maiden, with 
flowers on her gown the size of the crown of my hat, 
and of the gaudiest colours—she looked like one of those 
Chinese figures on a punch-bowl—popped her head in 








* Concluded from Part I. 1835, page 311. 





at the door, and after showing her white teeth, disappear. 
ed. She had very evidently been sent to reconnoitre, 
and I could not avoid overhearing her say in the inner 
room aforesaid, close to the open window of which our 
party were clustered. “Oh, nyung missis—dere are old 
massa Frenche—one tall town-looking buccra, wid big 
hook nose like one parrot bill—one Iecetler fat one, hab 
red face, and one fonny coat, all tick over wid small silk 
barrel, and broider wid black silk lacee—and—oh, I forgot 
—one small slip of a boy, dat roll side to side so” — here 
she seemed to be suiting the action to the word—* like 
de sailor negro.” 

Now this was me, your honour. 

At this moment we heard a noise as if a man had 
been scraping the mud off his shoes at the scraper in the 
hack part of the house, and giving various orders at the 
same time in a loud voice to the servants; then a heavy 
step through the lofty hall, and enter a tall, sallow, yel- 
low-snake of a man, in wide white jean trowsers and 
waistcoat,—the perspiration streaming down his face, and 
dripping from the point of his sun-peeled nose, while the 
collar of his shirt and his neckcloth were also very sudor- 
ous. He wore a threadbare blue coat, the buttons all 
covered with verdigris, and a hat—which he kept on, by 
the way—worn white at the edges, with the paste-board 
frame of it visible where the silk nap had been rubbed, 

« Ah, Frenche,” quoth mine host, for it was no other, 
“how are you, my dear fellow? Paul, call your misses 
—and, Mr. Twig, Iam so glad to see you. Boys, get 
second breakfast—we have kept it back on purpose.’ 

«“ Twang,” thought I, 

“ Frenche, my lad, introduce me—your nephew, I pre- 
sume ?” 

I bowed, and was shaken furiously by the hand. 

“T should have known him, I declare ; so like you, my 
old cock.” 

“Gammon again,” thought I. 

« And, Twig, I say, you must introduce me too.” Here 
he indicated Don Felix, and prepared to “ pull his foot,” 
as the negroes say, in that direction also—in other words, 
to make his bow to Monsieur Flamingo, who was accord- 
ingly made known to him in due form, and had his 
fingers nearly wrung off, as mine had been. Don Felix, 
so soon as he was released, took an opportunity of catch- 
ing my eye, shaking them aside, and blowing the tips as 
if they had been burned. 

The ladies now appeared—our hostess, really a splendid 
woman, and her daughter, fresh off the irons of a fash- 
ionable English boarding-school, a very pretty girl, but 
suffering under prickly heat, a sort of a what-do-ye-call- 
um, a kind of Jamaica imitation, but deucedly like *tother 
thing in Scotland ; and the plague of freckles—ods bobs 
how I do hate freckles !—where was I—oh—so our lunch 
or second breakfast was really a very pleasant one. From 
that time until dinner, we talked, and read, and played 
bagatelle, and amongst other weapons employed to kill 
time, Miss Cornstick was set to play on the piano. She 
was, I make no doubt, a first-rate performer, and spanged 
her fingers from the keys as if they had been red hot 
iron, and tossed her head about as she sung, and cast her 
eyes towards the roof as if she had seen something sur- 
prising there. 

“ That’s what I call singing with animation, at all 
events; I wish the pedals were my enemies,” whispered 
Don Felix. 

“ Ah, how missie do sing—how him do play on de 
pinano--wery extonishing fine,” quoth the brown ladies’ 
maid sotto voce behind the open door of the anteroom, 
but loud enough for me to overhear. 

However, allow for some few trifling peculiarities of 
this kind, and we had every reason to be exceedingly 
pleased with our entertainment, for we had a capital 
dinner, and some superb Madeira, and the evening passed 
over delightfully on the whole. 

When we came to retire, 1] was shown to my sleeping 
apartment, a small room partitioned off from the end of 
the piazza, that is, altogether without the brick shell of 
the house itself. 

I had proceeded in disrobing, and was about putting 
out the candle, when I heard a « cheep, cheep” overhead, 
as of a mouse in the paws of pussy. I looked up, and 
lo! an owl, perched on what seemed a shelf, that ran 
along the wall overhead, with mousey sure enough in 
his beak. 





“ Hillo,” said I, « Master Ow], this will never do; you 
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must make yourself » scarce, my - boy,” —and I seized 

fishing-rod- that happened to stand in the corner of the 
room—* there, take that, your owlship,” and [ made a 
blow at him with the but-end, but missed ; however it | 
had the effect of startling him off his perch, and with a 
loud sqguake, he took wing round the room. The first 
consequence of his vagary was the extinction of the 
light, whereby he got the weather-gage of me rezularly, 





on him. No, no, all dry, dry—no rain before morning.! It turned out that our 
. 9 + “Sa" ” | 

Rain! dere shan’t be no rain for one mont. | daughter, 
“ But I am not inclined to take your word for this, my 

lad; 


entertainer, and his wife and 


a visit to some neighbour; so, 
we all 


good deal amused 


were bound on 
started after break- 


at the change 


as our roads lay together so far, 
| fast together. I was a 

“ Bery well, massa; bery good—massa know betterest;,in the outward ladies’ maid, the hand- 
so, since massa want howl for bedfellow, Jinker can’t!some brown girl in the gown already mentioned, 
help it—only massa had better put someting over him} who now appeared stripped of her plumes, without stock- 
face to cover him nose, or him yeye—basin will do—oh, 





woman of my 
| : 
gay 


}ings or shoes, in her Osnaburg chemise, and coarse blue 





for although he could not sce in the light, he saw beau- 
tifully in the darkness, and avoided my haphazard blows | 
most scientifically. At length, amongst other feats o 
skill, and evidences of composure, I fractured the monkey, 
or earthen water-jar that garnished my toilet table, an 


howl love piece of de nose of one nyung buccra very} woollen petticoat—the latter garment shortened, like the 
mosh. tunic of her namesake Diana, by a handkerchief tied 





f| Come, thought I, sleeping with a basin on one’s face | 


jis too absurd after all; but better even that than be 


| | drowned—« § So, friend Jinker,’—I was now resolved—| 


finally fell over the steps at t the bedside, to the great loss of |“ since that is your name, stop the hole you shall not; 


the skin on my shinbone, and to the large effusion of my 


patie nce. 
« Why, Jinker, Jinker! ° 
« Why, Jinker,’ 
that in the piazza, in the name of wonder ?” 
Snore—snort—yawn. “Can't tell, massa,” 


I could hear a door open. 


the negro Comestic, who was thus roused from his lair | rippling 
in the piazza, “ but I will go see de sound, what it is, 


” 
massa. 


said a man’s voice,—“ what noise is ing through my room haunted me. 


therefore, jink out of the room, will ye, for I am very 
lee sy.” 

I fell asleep, but the notion of this 
At one moment I 
dre amed I heard the rain beating on the roof of the house, | 


replied | and against the blinds, and the next the rushing, and | 


and gurgling of the water along the hollow 
epsewee pipe; then I was wafted by the 


ja poetical image for you—to the Falls of Niagara, and 


“You will,” thought I, as I heard him groping and | was standing in the cave of Eolus, with the strong damp} 


grumbling all about—*« What naise is dat, my fader? 
what a knock my nose take again dat post him,—mi say, 
what naise dat is!” quoth Quashie, more than half 
asleep—* Nobody hanswer! Me say de third time, what | 
naise, eh ?” 

I had gathered myself into bed the best way I could, | 
but the owl continued his gyrations round and round the 
room, and here gave another screech. ‘ Ha,’ said 
Jinker, “ creech howl, massa—creech howl.” 

“ Screech owl,” rejoined Mr. Cornstick, for it was he 
who had spoken; “how the deuce can a screech owl 
upset chairs, smash the crockery, and make such an in- 
fernal to do as that?) Get a light, sir.” 

All this while I was like to choke with laughter. 
“ Jinker,” said i, “ bring a light here, and don’t alarm the 
family. Tell Mr. Cornstick it is only an owl that has 
got, I can’t tell how, into my roon—nothing more.” I 
heard Mr. Cornstick laugh at this, and say a word of 
comfort to Mrs. Cornstick, as I supposed, and she again 
began to console a wee skirling Cornstick, that I con- 
cluded was their bedfellow, and then shut the door. 

Creak—another door opened. “ Diana!” said Miss 
Cornstick, in great alarm—* Good gracious ! what is ad/ 
that, Diana ?” 

“ Noting, misses, but one fight between de leetle sailor 
boccra and one howl.” 

So, here’s a mess! The whole Cornstick family— 
men, women, and children—set alive and kicking in the 
dead of night, by me and my uninvited visiter ! 

Presently Jinker appeared with a lighted candle, but 
by this time the owl was nowhere to be seen. 

“How him get away, massa? I no see him.” 

No more did I. We continued our search. 

“ Him cannot possib have creep troo de keyhole.” 

“Tshould rather think not,” said I; « but there he was, 
perched up in that corner, when I first saw him. He 
was sitting on that very shelf. Where the deuce can the 
creature have stowed himself?” 

“Shelf!” said the negro; “shelf! 
massa 2” 

“That one there ; isn’t it a shelf?” 

“Shelf! O no, massa, it is de gutter dat lead de rain 
from de roof of de house dat come along here under de 
eaves of de shingle, you know, and den pour him into 
one larsh barrel outside; but top”’—Here Jinker got on 
the table, to inspect the lay of the land more perfectly. 
“Ah, I see he hab come in, and go out troo de guttering, 
sure enough”—(a square uncovered trough.) “He 
must have nest hereabout, massa.” 

“ But:how shall we keep him out,’ 
he is out?” 

“Tap, I shall show you. Give me up one on dem 
towel, please massa. I will tuff him into de hole till day- 
broke.” 

“ Indeed, but you shall not do that thing, my beauty ; 
none of your stopping the gutter. Why, only suppose 
it should rain in the night, Snow ball—eh ? You don’t 
Want to drown me, do you ?” 

“ Massa, no fear of dat—none at all; de moon clear, 
and hard as one bone; and de star, dem twinkle sharp 


What shelf, 


* said I, “ now since 


jus sts of cold wind eddying and whirling around me, as 
lif it would have lifted me off my feet on the wings of 
| my shirt—for mind I had no other garment on—below 
the Great Horseshoe fail, with the screen of living waters 
falling, green and foam-streaked like a sheet of flowing 
glass, past my eyes, down, down, down—and_ boiling 
away into the Devil’s Pot under foot. Anon the spark- 

ling veil of water was bent towards me, 
the tip of my nose, and I turned to escape, but the basin 
on my face prevented my secing. Presently it became 
transparent, as if the coarse delf had been metamorphosed 
into clear crystal, and down thundered the cascade again 
—for it had ceased for a moment, you must know— 
sprinkled this time with draggle-winged owls, as thick as 
Bonaparte’s coronation robe with bees. I was choked, 
suffocated, and all the rest of it. “ Murder! Murder !— 
I am drowned—I am drowned—for ever and entirely 
drowned !” and in an agony of fear I struggled to escape, 
but in vain—in vain— 


«“ The waters gather’d o’er me!” 


when enter friend Jinker—“ Massa, massa, who hurt 
you? Who kill you?’ Who ravage you?” 

Bash! something wet, feathery flew 
against my face—* Oh, gemini, what is this next! Lights 
—lights—lights—my kingdom for a farthing candle !” 

“ Will massa only be pleased to sit down on de bed| 
and be quiet one moment,” said my friend. 

I did so; and beginning to breathe—for the Falls of| 
Niagara had now ceased—I rubbed my eyes, and lo! the} 
blessed sun shone brightly through the lattice just opened 
by Jinker, H loud scre¢ ch, 


and cold, and 








sable 


and out flew the owl with a 
more happy to escape than I was to get quit of him ap- 
parently, and flying as a drunken man w alks, zig-zag, up| 
and down, against trees and bushes, until it landed in a} 
pimento-tree about pistol-shot from the house, where he 
gave a wild “ Hoo, hoo, hoo,” as if he had said, “Thank | 
my stars, 1 have found rest to the sole of my foot at} 
ast.” 

But such a scene as the room presented! Notwith- 
standing friend Jinker’s prognostication, there had been| 
a heavy shower, and the bed was deluged with dirty } 
water—the green matter from the shingles discolouring| 
all the sheets—while the floor was flooded, the water} 
soaking through the seams, and drip dripping on the dry | 
ground below, like a shower-bath. “Now, dat how! !| 
him do it all, massa,” quoth Jinker, “sure as can be.” 
« Don’t you think the rain had somewhat to do = 

| 





it too, Jinker?” But Jinker was deaf as a tg 








for him; so, forgetting all his mann« 
long and loud laugh. However, no serious damage was 
done ; and at breakfast there was not a little fun at my 1c 





and bright as one piece broken glass when de sun shine 


expense, 


said conduit lead-| 


sound—there’s | 


until it touched} 
| 


views into all shades of 


he burst into aja 


jon the hill-s 


tightly round her waist, just over the hips, exhibiting the 
turn of her lower spars to considerably 
with a large bandbox on her head covered with 

I asked Mr. Cornstick 
answered it was a ride of 
breath, he called out to 
shall be there by second 


above the knee— 
oilskin, 
| and a good cudgel in her hand. 
i how far they were going. He 
| fifteen miles, and, in the same 
the brown damsel.—*«S 
breakfast-time, Diana.” 

«“ Yes, massa.” 

«“ Mind we don’t get there before you.” 

“No fear of dat, messa,” the silvan 
j Smiling, as she siruck off through the woods at a pace 
j that would have pleased Captain Barclay exceedingly. 
|It appeared that she was to take a short cut across the 
hills. 

“ How can that girl trust her naked limbs in such a 
brake ?”’ said I. 

«“ Why not, don’t you see she is a chased goddess ? 
said Don Felix. 

*“ Now, Flamingo, I verily believe you will peck at a 
|} grain of mustard-seed next,” quoth friend 'l'wig. 


say we 


said goddess, 


” 





We now started ; 
with the head 


Mrs. Cornstick on a stout pony 
servant, Mark Antony by name, but as 
ugly a flat-nosed nigger as Christian could desire to clap 
eyes on by nature, holding on by its tail. ‘Then came 
Miss Cornstick on her palfrey, with a similar pendant, 
but her page was a fine handsome mulatto boy ; while we 
brought up the rear—the whole cavalcade being closed 
by the mounted the 
good although mountainous, we spanked along at a good 
pace, and it was age that the two fellows pinned to the 
tails—their ponies’, I beg pardon—showed their 
great flying 


servants. By and by, road being 


ladies’ 
paces in a 
strides at every 
of the quadrupeds. 


most wht nce 


step, so as to keep time with the canter 
They looked like two dancing- 
masters mad. Ithought of Cutty Sark clutching 
the tail of 'T'am O’Shanter’s Meg. 

‘Do you see that humming-bird 2” said 
who was giving me a cast in his 
having changed into my uncle’s gig. Crack—he knock- 
ed it down on the wing with his whip, as it hovered over 
roadside. “'That’s what I call a 


fashion, making 


gone 
grey mare 


Jacol 


curricle—F Slans 


» Twig, 


some flowers on the 
good shot now.” 

« Ah, but said I. 
for it—shan’t do it again, M 

Safe in that,” thought I. 

On coming to a cross-road, the Cornsticks struck off 
to the left, ing good-bye, we 

Nothing particular occurred until we were descending 
the hill into St. ‘'homas in the Vale. The sun was 
a cloud. The jocund breeze 
trees, dashing their 
turning up the silvery under 
and changing their 
The birds were 
branches. ‘The 
on the slope of 
and 
soaring 


a very cruel one,” 


r. Brail.” 


‘Sorry 
stood on our course, 


and, say 


without 
was rushing throus 


shining brightly 
rh the inasses of 
foliage hither and thither, 
moment, 
next. 


amongst the 


sides of the leaves at one 
f creen the 
glancing and chiruping 

sleek cattle were browsing 
the hill, and the merry 1 
laughing at their work—but the 


cont ntedly 
shouting 
was 


€ ro gangs were 


vulture 


over all, in pride of place, eagle-like, far up in the clear 
blue firmament, as if the abominable bird had been the 
genius of the yellow fever, hovering above the fair face 


«“ Here, you see, when you trike at him, he drap de} of nature ready to stoop and blast it. 





mouse—dere him lie dead on de table; so he come back} ‘The sky gradually darkened—all cloudless as it was 

when you sleep, and no doubt after de rain begin, for see | —for there was not a shred of vapour floating in its 

de fedder tick on de nail in de gutter, and de howl must} ip ure depths so big as the hand of the servant of the pro- 

hab been tick in de hole, and choke de wates back, } |phet. ‘The — increased—not that kind of twilight 

and” lowe precedes the falling of the night—but ; lurid 
Here Quashie caught a glimpse of my disconsolate} purple hue that began to pervade the whol het , 

physiognomy, all drenched and forlorn, It was too mus ‘ht as if we had been looking forth on the landscape through 
s 3 | 


t piece of class stained with smo! 

had Heyd 1V, ag said I< lix, me 
louds, yet ers sun is overcast. It increases;”—the oxen 
des turned and looked over their shoul 





matter? Isee no 
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—*«Can’t be time to go home to take our night spell in 
that weary mill yet, surely ?” 

The large carrion crows rapidly declined in their flight, | 
narrowing their sweeping circles gradually, until they 
pirouetted down, and settled, with outstretched wings, on 
the crags above us, startling forth half a dozen bats, and 
a slow sailing owl, the latter fluttering about as if scarce- 
ly awake, and then floating away steadily amongst the 
bushes, as if he had said—* Come, it must be the gloam- | 
ing after all—so here goes for mousey.” } 

The negroes suddenly intermitted the chipping and | 
tinkling of their hoes, and the gabbling of their tongues, | 
as they leant on the shanks of the former, and Jooked up. 
«“ Hiegh, wurra can be come over de daylight, and no} 
shell blow yet.” 

We now perceived the chirping of insects and reptiles | 
that usually prevails, during the hours of night in the! 
West Indies, begin to breeze up. First a lizard would | 
send forth a solitary whistle, as much as to say, “It can’t | 
be night yet, surely?” Then, from the opposite side of | 
the way, another would respond, with a low: startled | 
“ wheetle, wheetle,”’ which might be interpreted “ Indeed | 
but it is though ;” and on this, as if t ere had been no 
longer any doubt about the matter, the usual concert of} 
crickets, beetles, lizards, and tree-toads, buzzed away as | 
regularly as if it had indeed been evening in very truth. | 

“ An eclipse of the sun,” said I, and sure enough so} 
it was; for in half an hour it gradually lightened again, | 
and every thing became ence more as bright and cheery, | 


} 


and every day like, as before. | 

We arrived at Bogwalk tavern to dinner, where we| 
found a grand party of the officers of the regiment of | 
foot militia, and also of the troop. The general com- | 
manding the district had reviewed them that morning, | 
and was to have dined with them, but for some reason or| 
another he had to return to Spanish ‘Town immediately | 


after the review. It was a formidable thing, meeting so 
imany red coats and gay laced blue jackets ; and, of course, 
{ was much gratified to learn, that the brown company 
fired remarkably well—bow steadily the grenadiers passed 
in review—and_ how soldier-like Captain M:——, who 
commanded the light horse, had given the word of com- 
mnand, 

“How thoroughly your horse is broke now, Mac.,” 
} 


lturned out. 


Jack being, as usual on such occasions, pretty well drunk. 
A sinug, little, fresh complexioned, fat gentleman was 
sitting on the same bench along with us on the right 


|hand—that is, next the stage—and a young stray He- 
ibrew, having eschewed the pit, sat on our left—we were 


thus between them—a post of no small danger, as it 
There had been some wrangling between 
these parties before we entered, as it seemed, for no sooner 
had Flamingo and I taken our seats, than Moses said 
across us, but, as it afterwards appeared, intending to 
address the little ruddy man, “If you say that again, 
sir, I will pull your nose.” 

Thereupon, up rose the short ruddy man, and up rose 
the dong Don Felix, each appropriating the insult to him- 
self; but Fiam, who never dreamed that any nose could 
be spoken of when his own kidney potato was in com- 
pany, was first, and leveled little Moses in an instant. 
This was the signal for the sea of Jews in the pit to toss 
its billows, and, like a great cauldron, to popple and hiss, 
until it boiled over into the boxes, in a roaring torrent, 
that speedily overthrew both Don Felix, the little ruddy 
man, and J Benjie, who had neither part nor portion in 
the quarrel, into the bargain; and such a pommeting I 
never got before or since. 

In the midst of the uproar, a magistrate—a most ex- 
cellent and sedate personage—planted his back against 
the pillar behind, and shouted to “ keep the peace ;” but 
one of the assailants speedily gagged him, by passing his 
arm round his neck, and pinning him to the post, as if 
he had been a culprit undergoing the Spanish punishment 
of the garotte. 

At length the row became so serious and national, 
that the whole house was likely to side with one or other 
of the parties, so the manager seut for the chief magis- 
trate in town, (not the mayor, who was absent,) and the 
first thing Don Felix did, when the storm abated, and he 
could screw himself from under the benches where he 
had been forced, was, in his haste and confusion, to 
throttle the very man of authority hunself, taking him 
for one of the enemy. The tumult again breezed up, 
and we now ran some chance of being extinguished al- 
together; and a gigantic black-whiskered Israclite had 
upheaved a stick, which threatened to prove the thickness 
of my skull, had there been any doubt about it, when I 


said a tall man, with a nose like a powder horn—* steady bers saved by the timely succour afforded by a powerful 


as a rock, and such courage! 
« Courage!” rejoined Captain Mac., “ he would charge 
up to the mouth of a cannon.” 
* Ay,” whispered Flamingo to me, “if a bag of corn 
were hung on the muzzle.” 


sailor-looking chap, who had fought his way towards us, 
clearing a path right and left amongst our enemies, like 
1 walking windmill. 

“ Foul, foul—stick against fist—fair play is a jewel ;” 
sung out the windmill, whom, it flashed on me at the 





We started early, as the night fell, and arrived in 
Spanish ‘Town the same evening; and next day we were 
comfortably domiciled in Squire Flamingo’s mansion in 
Kingston, 

It was the race week, and the town had gathered all 
the fashion of the island—nothing could be gayer. 

Our friend Twig had several running horses, and altoge- 
ther the bare legged black jockeys, with the stirrup-irons 
held between their toes, parrot fashion, and the slight 
thorough-bred things they rode, both acquitted themselves 
extremely well; and we had matches amongst the oflicers 
of the garrison, and theatricals, and pig races, and I don’t 
know what all. 

Speaking of theatricals, if you will wait a moment I 
will tell you of an amusing playhouse row that I hap- 
pened to witness, and wherein my friend Flamingo and 
myself bore conspicuous parts by mistake. 

It happened to be an amateur performance, and we 
had just seated ourselves in the second row of a buccra 
box, near the stage. 

{ was admiring the neatness of the house, which was 
great for a provincial theatre any where, and the comical 
appearance the division of castes produced, as thus :— 
The pit seemed to be almost exclusively filled with the 
children of Israel, as peculiar in their national features 
here as every where else; the dress boxes contained the 
other white inbabitants and their families; the second 
tier the brown /ad/es, who seemed more intent on catch- 
ing the eyes of the young buccras below, than attending 
to the civil things the males of their own shade were 
pouring into their ears above; the gallery was tenanted 
by Bungo himself, in all his glory of black face, blubber 
lips, white eyes, and ivory teeth. This black parterre 


being powdered here and there with a sprinkling of white 
sailors, like snowdrops in a bed of purple anemones; 


}moment, I had seen before, and, suiting the action to the 
| word, he seized him of the black whisker and parrot nose, 
}neck and croup, and pitched him down bodily into the 
jthickest of the troubled waters of the pit, as if he had 
been a juvenile branch of the grunter family—not pig 
upon pork, however, but Jew upon Jew, where he floun- 
dered on the sea of heads for a minute, like a harpooned 
| whale come to the surface to breathe, and then sank, to 
jhave his ribs very sufficiently kneaded by the knees and 
|feet of his rebellious compatriots. 

Having accomplished this feat, the sailor, as if desir- 
ous of escaping observation, slid out of the melée, and I 
lost sight of him. 

The fight continued, but the police were by this time 
in the house, and fortunately we were taken into custody, 
and bailed by our friends. Next day we escaped with a 





| fine. 

At breakfast, Twig was comforting us. ** Poo, poo— 
‘never mind—it was all a mistake—all a mistake, you 
| know.” 

| «Yes, quoth Don Felix, “but my ribs are not the 
|less sore; no mistake there I assure you.” 

But to return to the races. On one occasion, a certain 
| Captain Jack Straw, master of one of the London ships, 
_and the collector of the customs, were two of Flamingo’s 

guests at dinner, and a match was made between them, 
ito come off next morning. 

It was given out to be a trial of bottom, as they were 
to ride six times round the race course. Now the latter 
/was a measured mile; a six mile heat, thought I,in such 
/a climate, and the owners to ride! However, there was 
nothing more said about it, and I had forgotten it, until 
| Mr. Flamingo took me out in his Stanhope at daybreak 
|the next morning to see the racers sweated ; and there, 
the first thing that met our eyes was old Straw, sure 





enough, with his hat ted under his chin by a red bandana, 
and his trowsers shuffled up to his knees, ambling along 
mighty fussily, on a great chestnut mare, as unlike a 
race-horse, as one could well fancy an individual of the 
same species to be; for although he appeared to be can- 
tering along, the pace was so sluggish, that we passed 
him easily in a trot. Those who have seen Ducrow, in 
the Tailor riding to Brentford, caprioling on the stage as 
if he were going fifteen knots an hour, while he never 
shocts a single fathom a-head, will form a good idea of 
our friend’s appearance and style of locomotion. 

“ Well, Jack,” cried Flamingo, «how come you on? 
who wins?” 

Here the collector came rattling up astern, deucedly 
well mounted, standing in his stirrups, his long nose 
poked between his horse’s ears, and riding, regular jockey 
fashion, without his coat, a handkerchief tied round his 
head, and his whip crossed in his teeth, and sawing away 
with his hands. 

As he passed the old sailor he pulled up. 

« Now, Jack, do give in, and don’t boil me to jelly ; 
you see I have done four rounds of the course, while you 
have not completed two. You must be aware you have 
uo chance; so give in, and come and breakfast with me— 
do, that’s a good fellow.” 

“ Give in,” roared Jack, “give in, indeed! That’sa 
good one—why, the old mare’s bottom is only beginning 
to tell—give in, master collector !—No, no—besides, I see 
your horse is blown—there, mind he don’t bolt—give in, 
indeed !” 

And thereupon he made a devil of a sputter; heels, 
arms and head, all in a fidget, and away shot his anta- 
gonist once more, leaving Jack pulling and bobbing away 
on his asthmatic mare, up and down, up and down, in a 
regular hobby-horsical fashion, as like his own heavy- 
sterned ship, digging through a head sea on a bow-line, 
as could well be imagined. 

However, the collector did win, which honest Jack 
had foreseen all along, although the six mile gallop had 
put him into a rare fever, and old Straw, bearing no 
malice, as he said, after handsomely paying the stakes, 
went and breakfasted, in great glee, according to invita- 
tion, with his conqueror. 

That day at dinner we met both the equestrians, when 
Jack told us, that his mate had run three pipes of cognac 
and twenty dozen of claret, during the time the coast was 
clear, and that he had sent a case of the latter to his 
friend, whom he had so cleverly kept in play, with his 
compliments, “not to ride races where there were six- 
mile heats again, before breakfast.” 

As we rode up to the course next evening, at four 
o'clock, as usual, we were somewhat late, and found the 
rope drawn across the ingress at the bottom of the course. 
The bugle to saddle had sounded some time before ; so 
we had to pull up where we were, in order to see the 
horses pass. We were standing with our horses’ heads 
close to the ropes, when an overseer of some neighbour- 
ing estate rode up, pretty well primed, apparently, and, 
to our great surprise, charged the rope, which he did not 
appear to sce. He was only trotting his mule, however, 
and there was no appearance of haste or violence about 
him; but when the rope checked the animal, he gave a 
drunken pitch, but all as quiet as could be, and toppled 
over its head quite gentle, as if he had been a sack, into 
the ride, where, after making one or two sprawling move- 
ments with his feet, he lay still, with the beast looking 
at him from the other side of the rope, and poking down 
its head, and snorting and snoking at him. The next 
bugle sounded, the horses were away, and some of the 
lookers-on had just time to drag the poor fellow off the 
course by the legs, when they passed us like a whirl 
wind. 

“Tree to one on Moses,” cried one sable amateur, for 
if we had not altogether the style of Newmarket, it was 
from no want of blacklegs. 

“Six to one on Blue Peter,” quoth another ragged 
neger. 

“ Five to one on Mammy Taws.” 

“ Slap Bang against the field.” And all was anxiety 
about the race ; but no one took any notice of the’ poor 
overseer, who lay still and motionless on the side of the 
dry ditch that surrounds the course. 

At length, sceing the poor creature broiling in the hot 
sun, we dismounted to help him up. 

“Massa,” said a negro, taking his arm, “he must be 
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well dronk, dis buccra. 
when I lift him—supple like one new-kill snake.” 

« Supple enough,” said Dr. 
and feit his pulse first, and then his neck. 





His neck is broken—that’s all.” 


” . , : J 
“Neck broken!” said Flamingo and I in a breath,|ing himself in bailing out the water that the skiff h: ad |thing like it, my dear sir. 


much shocked. 

«Yes, and dead as Julius Cesar. But, pray, did you 
notice if the White Jacket and Black Cap came in?” 

The man had, in very truth, actually broken his 
neck. 

Several evenings after this, I was engaged in a fishing 
party, ina canoe, near the top of the harbour, at a cove 
where the prizes of the squadron were usually moored, 
previous to their being sold. It was a very fine evening, 
and the sun was setting gloriously in the west—as where 
else should he have set? Our sport had been very good, 
and we were thinking of taking up the grapnel. 

“T say, Brail,” said Flamingo, “let us go and inspect 
the Morne Fortunee there.” ‘T‘his was a French priva- 
teer, one of the captured vessels, that lay about a cable’s 
length from where we were. 

«Come along then—there, string the fish, Twister. 
Up anchor, boys, and pull for that brig.” 

As we approached, we saw a man get into a small skill 
that lay alongside, with two black fellows in it, rather 
hurriedly, and pull for the shore. 

The last rays of the evening sun shone brightly on 
him, as he passed us, and I had a good squint at his face. 
He gave me a piercing look also, and then suddenly turn- 
ed away. 

“Eh! no, it can’t be—by Mercury, but it is though! 
Why, there is the fellow that saved my bacon from the 


, who now rode up, 
« Poor fellow ! 
supple as he is now, he will be soon stark and stit! enough. | Don Felix. 











See how him hand drop again |children, dashed into the sea up to his waist, cl: masibe red | pinned me to the wa! aves I mentioned my porter s name 


into the skiff, and before we could count twe nty, he was|—Stultz. 
hepel 
'pulling right out to sea, without once looking behindhim.| «Ah! 


| ‘Heave too, or I'll fire at you, by Jupiter,” 


the only man in England who can cut; but 
roared the German schneiders who take root in Paris eclipse 
jhim entirely. Ah! the German exactitude and Pari- 
Nothing like it, Mr. Brail—no- 
There, what think you of that 
taken, in the shove through the surf. fit?”? jumping up, and showing his back, to which his 
Flamingo repeated the threat, leveling his fowling-| garment clung like a sign at a shop-door. 
piece, at which our friend slowly held up abright-barreled| I applauded amazingly, as he wriggled himself this 
article, that he took from the bottom of the boat, and that} way and that. 
looked more like a swivel than ablunderbuss. Atsightof| “ Hillo! what's that!” said the captain. 
this Don Felix dropped bis gun as if the barrel had burned} “ ‘I'he tocsin, the toesin—the fire-bell, as I am a gen- 
his fingers, and whipped both hands under the skirts of|tleman,” quoth his gay sub. And sure enough the church 
his coat, wheeling round on one leg, drawing himself up| bell was clanging away at a furious rate, and the fire- 
to his full height, and grinning, and shutting his eyes,/engines began to lumber and rattle past; while the buzz 
and slewing his head on one side, as if he had been try-|in the streets, and the tramp of people running along 
ing to present the smallest possible surface to the pelting | the brick-paved piazzas below, told plainly enough that a 
of a hail-shower. The stranger, at this, slowly replaced | fire had actually broken out somewhere. 
the weapon, and in a twinkling was out of gun-shot,} “Guard, turn out—guard, turn out!” roared mine host, 
pulling towards a schooner lying becalmed outside of the ;full of military ardour. And the sudden tap of the drum 
keys. {was followed by a bustle, and heavy trampling, and the 
“TI say, Brail, did you see that glancing affair in his} clatter and clash of muskets from the guard-room, which 
hand?) Was ita carronade, think you, ora long eighteen | showed that the command had been obeyed with great 
pounder? Why, it might have doodled our whole party | alacrity. 
as regularly as Rory Macgregor did his own ducks.” We had been boozing in the Grand-Jury Room, which 
On returning, we went on board the prize brig, from} was connected with the piazza in front of the Court- 
which we had startled our friend, and found the arm-che ist | jhouse, or temporary guard-house, by a long wooden 
on the poop broken open, and the contents scatte “red | gan away, so that we had to pass the principal entrance 
about the deck, as if the party had been picking and j|to th ig to the street, where the 
—— ing. |men were mustering. It seemed that the jovial train- 
eood use of their time as we 


The stranger still did not deign to look round, oc cupy- | sii in taste combined! 








e latter, before descendil 


nest man has been after,’ | bands had been making as 
said L 


There was no prize-keeper on board ; 


” Thad been doing; for the long table before the bench, 


and, knowing; Where in term-time the lawyers used to congregate, was 


Jew at the theatre, Ideclare. And more than that, when | this, the visit of the skiff had unquestionably been for the | profusely covered with cold meats, glasses, and wine de- 


J piece several floating notions together,—why, Don Fe-| purpose of purloining arms. 


lix, there goes, as large as life, the master Wilson of 
Montego Bay.’ 

“You don’t say so? quoth Flamingo. “Stop, we 
have four fellows in the boat besides ourselves and the 
servant, and here is my gun. Besides, Quacco there is 
an oldsoldier, Boys, give way after that boat—one dol- 
lar if you beat him.” 


“Hurrah! hurrah for massa!” And away we shot af- 


& », 1 sce what our hor 
| 


Ca nh ims 

| We were a good deal surprised to see a large earthen 
“ Jackson,” said a gentleman at dinner, at the house! pipkin, about five feet high, used to hold water, that had 

where I dined that day, “ any further accounts from wind-|been taken from the drip, or filter-stone frame, where it 

ward ?” j usually stood in a corner, now planted in the middle of 
“ No; there are two schooners, the Humming Bird andj the floor, with (of all things in the world) a red, drunken 

Lizard, on look-out; but no tidings of the infernal little | face sticking out of it, crowned with a hat and feather. 

felueea.” 


“Felucea! felucea !” 


This was one of the invincibles, who had been made 
said I, looking across the table at|}drunk, and then thrust into it by his comrades; and he 





ter the skiff, which, as yet, was proceeding very leisurely, 
so that we rapidly gained on it. As we came up within 
pistol shot, the chase lay on his oars, and the person steer- 
ing looked steadily at us. Iwas not so sure of him now. 

He had a deep scar on his left cheek, which the other 
had not. | 

“Do you want any thing with me, gentlemen?” This 
single question fairly posed us. 

“ No—not—that is—pull the starboard oars.” The | 
last sentence I spoke to the negroes in a whisper, end] 
the effect of the fulfilment of the order was to bring the | 
bow of the canoe within a couple of yards of the broad- 
side of the skiff. ‘The stranger, at this suspicious move- 
ment, made a sign to his men, who stretched out with 
the thews of gladiators. This broke the ice. 

“ After him, my lads,” cried Flamingo. 

We were now within a quarter of a mile of the nar- 
row neck of sand that divides the harbour from the sea, 
here about fifty yards broad, and not above three feet 
high; so that, although the skiff was evidently heading 
us, yet we had every prospect of being up in time to seize | 
the crew before they could haul her across, and launch 
her through the surf on the sea-face of the bank. 

“There he is ashore. Murder, how handily the black 
fellows walk off with the skiff, as if it were paper.” 

As Don Felix spoke, we also took the ground, and he 
and I jumped out, and pushed after the strangers. When 
we got within ten yards of them, the party, of whom I 
had suspicions, turned resolutely, and made a step to- 
wards us. 

“I do not know to what circumstance I am indebted 
for the pleasure of your company, gentlemen,” said he 
quite calmly. Will you please to make known your 
desire ?” 

Here Flamingo, Quacco, and one of the canoe-men 
made as if they would pass him, and get between him 
and the beach, where his people were in the very act. of 
launching the skiff through the surf. When he saw this, 


he smiled bitterly, drew his belt tighter, and then sud- 
denly made a rush past them, chucked Quacco to one 
side, and a black fellow to the other, as if they had been 





{her , she has vanished like a spectre.” 


Don Felix. “ Pardon me, sir, what felucca were you|must have found his quarters somewhat of the dampest, 
speaking of?” : lfor the vessel was more than half full of w ater, as Woe 
“ Why, that is more than I can tell you, sir; but she|could hear, from the splashing of the culprit’s limbs. In 
has plundered three London = off Mor: int bay within {his struggles, presently he upset it, and rolled about on 
j this last week, one of them belonging to me, and in my Ithe floor, with the water gushing and gurgling out at bis 
case the ¢ apts iin and crew were most crue ily treated ; but | nec *k; while he ke pt shouting that the y had changed the 
now, when two men-of-war schooners are cruis ing for} liquor on him. 
There could be no fault found with the zeal and 


“ promptitude with which the gallant bombardiers fed/in, but 


Ves,” said another of the party ; ; “and the Jehn!] 
| Shand was boarded yesterday evening by ents same vesse]|[am sorry to say tha’ more than one of them very speedi- 
off Yallahs, and re bbed of a chronome ‘ter; but the oe ly fell out, or rather tumbled out, for I cannot speak so 
ing officer, by way of amende, I suppose, politely hi an led | favourably of their steadiness when under arms as [ could 
the captain the Kingston pape rs of the morning. wish. It was no doubt a time of profound quietness and 
«“ Ho, ho, Master Wilson,” thought I. peace, so that some relaxation of the rules and articles 
of war was allowable, for the negroes were thinking of no- 

«“ Cockadoodle Never was there | thing but fun and dancing, and those Christmas guards 
such a place as Kingston for the crowing of cocks. In|were more a matter of form, or to air the young oflicers’ 
other countries cocks sleep at night and erow in the |gay uniforms, than any thing else. Our gallant captain 
morning, like respectable birds ; but here, confound them, | himself was not quite so staid in his carriage at this time 
they crow through the whole livelong night; and, to-{as the Archbishop of Canterbury usually is in the house 
wards day-dawn, it is one continuous stream of cock-jof lords, as his mode of carrying on speedily evinced ; 
ll over the town. first of all absurdities in the world, he chose to open the 
to his men, concluding 


doo—doo—doo !” 


crowing i 
campaign by making a speech 
Some days after the transaction already related, Mr.j with “ England expeets every man to do his duty.” 
Flamingo and Twig carried me to dine at the court-house |“ Now, (what a 
with the officers on duty with the militia Christmas guard.! mouthful he took of the word to be sure.) “Shoulder 
[t was an artillery conspany, in which Don Felix held ajarms.” Up went the ftirelocks to the shoulders of the 
commission, that had the guard, the captain of which|tipsy heroes, very promiscous!y, as Jonathan says. He 
was a very kind, but roughspun genius. ! Now to those 


“ 
men—lIet us proceed to buzziness 


However, his|then gave the word to “fix bayonets.” 
senior lieutenant, Jessamy by name, was a perfect con-|who understand the setting of a squadron in the field, 
trast to him, and a deuced handsome fellow; so he made} the obeying this was, to men who were standing with 
up for it. Quite a Frenchman in his manners and dress, ; teir muskets shouldered, a physical impossibility, what- 
but, so far as I could judge, with what is vulgarly called lever it might have been to monkeys. 

a “bee in his bonnet.” Nevertheless, he was an excel-| The captain hearing there was something wrong from 
lent young man at bottom, although his nonsense, which |the clatter of men and muskets, for it was pitch dark, 
was rather entertaining at first, became a little de trop |called out—* Are all your bayonets fixed 1” 

when the bottle began to circulate ;—for instance, he in-]| “The devil a one of them,” said a voice ; “ nor can be, 
sisted, after dinner, on showing us the last Parisian step,}unless you send for a ladder, or tell us to order arms 
and then began to jabber French, for display, as it were,} again.” 

—finishing off by asking me who made my coat. Now,{ Of the two alternatives, the last was chosen; the 
I cannot endure people noticing one’s externals ; but he/ muskets were ordered, and the bayonets at length fixed ; 
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but all this, and the difficulty of getting the squad under |taken, On the morrow, however, when he did not make 

weigh in any thing like tolerable marching order, to Ik | his appearance at his place of business, his friends be- 

up time; and, from the dying away of the uproar in the | came alarmed, especially as it was found that one of the 

distance, it seemed to me that before we got through with pistols in his pistol-case had been tuken away. 

our manwuvres the fire might be out, and the necessity| My uncle was very desirous of postponing his depar- 

for the display of so much skill and courage have passed | ture until the poor young fellow had been accounted for, 

ove! Jas he was a favourite of his; but matters at home pressed, 
Double quick time—march ;—now scull along, ye} and we were obliged to return. Accordingly, we left our 

devils, or the fire will be out,” sung out the captain ; and | kind friends in Kingston at daylight, at the time original- 


‘ly intended, and on a most beautiful, clear, cool morning 


The negroes ai vays most active on occasions of|/ia January. No one who has not luxuriated in it can 


ler is obliged to have ajcomprehend the delights of a West India climate at this 








this kind, and as every househol 
certain number of Jeathern fire buckets, always in readi-|season. Except at high noon, the air was purity itself. 
ness, hung in some accessible place, pro bong public a,| Our road home lay through the Liguania, or rather Saint 
vith his name painted on them, they had as usual armed | George’s mountains, as we had a short visit to pay in the 
themselves with them on the present occasion ; and we | latter parish to an old friend of Mr. Frenche. 
jon came to adouble line of black fellows, extending] It was about nine in the morning ; we had breakfasted 
rom t ene of the fire to a public well, down one file} at the Hope tavern, and bad proceeded three or four 
tf which the empty ts were being handed, while! miles on our homeward journey, when a Kingston gen- 
the full ones circulated upwards to the fire engines by | tleman of our acquaintance, accompanied by an overseer 
the other, lof one of the neighbouring estates, overtook us, but did 
‘The poor fellows were so busy and zealous that they | not pull up, merely giving us a salute as he rode quickly 
1 not immediately make an opening for the head of] past us. 
ir gay column. But we were net to be stopped by | “Our friend is in a hurry this morning,” said mine 
fles; so—“ Charge bayonets, men, and clear your own} uncle. 
ay,” sung out the cay ain. The leading file did so 3] We rode on, and shortly after saw the same horseman 
ut, as the devil would have it, so did the files in the}eoming back again, with an addition to their party of 
ar, Whereby every mmin gave his file leader a most sul- | another equestrian, 
ing progue. <A ueral stumble and grumble took} «Pray, Mr. Frenche,” said the Kingston gentleman, 
wce upon this. | «did you see a saddle-horse without a rider as you came 
‘Mind your bayonet, sir.” lalong we 
« My eye! you have stuck me in the shoulder.” | « Yes I did,” said Mr. Frenche. “I saw a good-look- 
“ Murder! you hav piqued me, I don’t know where.” |ing bay cob down on the hill side, close to the gully | 
At leneth down tumbled the brave bombardier who] there, but I thought his owner could not be far off, so I 
vas leading the fortorm hope ; and away went the others | paid little regard to it.” 
ielter skelter over him. Quashie giving a sly dash of “God bless me! it must be poor Jessamy’s horse ; 
iis bucket over the sprawling mass of fallen militaires | where can he be?” 
very now and then, Just to cool their ardour. However, | “Is it known what has become of Mr. Jessamy ?” 
hey soon gathered then ves up again, and Flamingo, | said I. 
vho was the junior lieutenant, now brought up the rear, | «“ We can’t tell, we can’t tell; but he has been traced 
vith me, Benjie, alongside of him. He was guite sober,/in this direction, and it must have been his horse you 
» far as appearances went, but determined to have some | saw ; he has not been heard of since the day before yester- 
in, [ could see. ‘Phe tire had been in a narrow lane at} day at dinner-time.” 
ie top of the town, and was by this time got under, as} We knew this; but still had hoped he would have 
expected. Notwithstanding, away we tramped, and| been accounted for by this time. My uncle was a good 


the lane, when we saw the glare of/deal moved at this, for the poor young fellow was well 


vere advancing up the lan 








unmbeaux, and heard all the confusion and uproar usual-{ known to him, as already hinted. 

attend on a fire. ‘There was an engine planted} 1 will turn back with you,” said he, “and point out 
ight in front of us, at a crossing, that was still playing! whereabouts the horse was seen, at any rate. But I hope 
a the house that had been burning. It was directed by | your fears will prove groundless after all.” 
i drunken Irish carpenter, who saw us well enough, | The gentleman shook his head mournfully, and, after 
im persuaded; for the moment he thought he had the | retrograding about a mile, we again caught sight of the 
Spartan band within the play of his pipe, he let fly, and} animal we were in search of, eating his grass composedly 
( hed every man and ofjicer as they came up—all but; below us, on the brink of the rocky mountain stream. 





‘Jamingo, who had drawn me into a doorway until the Close by, in a nook or angle of the mountain, and 
| | right below us, was aclump of neble trees, clustered round 


shows r ble w over. 


“Stop, sir; stop your infernal machine,” roared the} a wild cotton one, beneath whose shadow the loftiest 





9 Uv} 
captain. | English oak would have shrunk to a bush, that over- 
W hiz—whiz—whiz—splash—splash—splutter, was!shadowed an old ruinous building. Embraced by two 
the only answer. lof the huge armlike limbs of the leafy monarch, and 
« Advance aud storm the battery, men ;” and, drawing | blending its branches gracefully, as if clinging for sup- 
his sword, he led then: to the attack, like a hero as he | port, grew a wide-spreading star-apple, its leaves, of the 
Was; receiving the fire (water, Lmean) of the engine, colour of the purple beech, undulating gently in the sea- 
which knocked otf his hat, and nearly choked him, in all) breeze, and upturning their silvery undersides to the sun, 
its force and fury, as he advanced. |contrasting beautifully with the oak-like foliage of the 
At length the engine was captured, when the fellow! cotton-tree. Half a dozen turkey-buzzards, the Jamaica 
in charge made at ind apologies, “ May the devil| vulture, were clustered in the star-apple, with a single 
burn me,” said he, + if [did not take the sparkle of the! bird perched as a sentry on the topmost branch of the 
officer's gorgets, and the flash ef the bayonets, for a new] giant to which it clung; while several more were soaring 
outbreak of the fire.’ |high overhead, diminished in the depths of the blue 
However, there was now no use for any farther mili-| heaven to minute specks, as if they scented the prey afar 
‘ary demonstration ; so we countermarched, like a string | off. 


uf water-rats, fo the Court-House, to console ourselves} The ruin we saw had been an old Spanish chapel, and 
with hot negus and deviled biscuit. A blind man could|a number of the fruit trees had no doubt been planted by 
have traced the party by the watery trail they left on the|the former possessors of the land. Never was there a 
dry sandy street. | more beautiful spot, so sequestered, no sound being heard 

Afier this we spent a most jovial fortnight, but the jin the vicinity but the rushing of the breeze through the 


time of our departure at length arrived. Poor Jessamy,! highest branches of the trees, for every thing slept mo- 
the gay artilleryman above spoken of, was one of a party |tionless and still down below in the cool checkering 
at our farewell dinuer at Flamingo’s, two evenings before} shadow and sleepy sunlight where we were—the gur- 


we intended to start on our return home. He appeared | gling of the stream, that sparkled past in starlike flashes, 
and the melancholy lowing of the kine on the hill side 
above. When the Kingston gentleman first saw the 
« John Crows,” as they are called, he exchanged glances 


out of spirits, and left the first of the whole company. 
Next day, it seemed, ie had taken an early dinner alone, 
and ridden out no one could tell where. In the evening} 


| 
{ 
| 


he did not return to his lodgings; but still no alarm was | with my uncle, as much as to say, “Ah! my worst fears 





tous bank by a narrow path—so narrow indeed, that the 
bushes through which we had to thrust ourselves met 
over our saddle bows—and soon arrived in the rocky bed 


of the stream, where the rotten and projecting bank of 


the dry mould that composed the consecrated nook over- 
hung us, as we scrambled, rattling and sliding amongst 
the slippery and smooth rolled stones of the gully ; while 
we were nearly unhorsed every now and then by the 
bare roots projecting from the bank, where it had been 
undermined at times when the stream was swollen. 

We had to dismount, and the first thing we saw on 
scrambling up the bank was a pair of vultures, who jump- 
ed away, with outspread wings, a couple of yards from 
the edge of it, the moment we put our heads up, holding 
their beaks close to the short green sward, and hissing 
like geese. 

As we advanced, they retired into the small thicket, 
and we followed them. I never can forget the scene that 
here opened on our view. 

The fruit-trees, amongst which I noticed the orange, 
lemon, lime, and shaddock, intermingled with the kennip, 
custard, apple, bread-fruit tree, and mango, relieved at 
intervals by a stately and minaret-looking palm, formed 
a circle, about fifty feet in diameter ; the open space being 
covered, with the exception here after mentioned, with 
short emerald green grass, and in the very centre of this 
area stood the ruin, overshadowed by the two trees al- 
ready described. It was scarcely distinguishable from a 
heap of green foliage, so completely was it overrun with 
the wild yam and wild fig-tree, the latter lacing and in- 
terlacing over the grey stones with its ligneous fret-work; 
in some places the meshes composed of boughs as thick 
as a man’s arm, in others as minute as those of a small 
seine, all the links where the fibres crossed having grown 
into each other. 

We continued our approach, following the two turkey 
buzzards, who at length made a stand under the star- 
apple tree, where the grass was long and rank, as if it 
had grown over a grave, hissing and stretching out their 
wings, nearly seven feet from tip to tip, and apparently 
determined to give battle, as if they had now retreated 
to their prey. Secing us determined, however, they 
gave a sort of hop, or short flight, and gently lifted them- 
selves on to a branch of the tree above, about four feet 
from the ground, where they remained observing us, and 
uttering hoarse, discordant croaks, as if they had been 
gorged to the throat with carrion already, and shaking 
their heads and snorting as if their nostrils had been 
choked with rotten flesh, polluting the air at the same 
time with a horrible stench, and casting a wistful glance 
down into the tuft of rank grass beneath.* 

This state of suspense was horrible, so with one ac- 
cord we drove the obscene creatures from their perch, 
and stepping forward, looked into the rank tuft. Heaven 
and earth! what a sight was there. Stretched on the 
ground, embedded in the quill-like guinea grass that 
bristled up all around him, lay poor Jessamy on his face; 
his clothes soaked and soiled by the rain of the two pre- 
ceding nights, and the vile poaching of the vultures now 
congregated in the tree above, which appeared to have 
been circling round and round him, from the filth and 
dirt, and trodden appearance of the herbage ; but as yet 
deterred from making an attack. The majesty of the 
human form, all dim and mangled though it was, like a 
faint but sacred halo, had quelled the fierceness of their 
nature, and the body of the suicide was unbroken, even 
after the lapse of two days, except by the shattering of 
the pistol-shot fired by his own sacrilegious hands. Had 
it been the carcass of an ox, as many hours could not 
have run by, before the naked skeleton would have been 
bleaching in the sun and wind. 





* Nothing can be conceived more hideous than the 
whole aspect of these abominable birds. ‘They are of 
the size of a large turkey, but much stronger, and of a 
sooty brown. Their feathers are never sleek or trimmed, 
but are generally staring, like those of a fowl in the pip, 
and not unfrequently covered with filth and blood, so that 
their approach is made known by an appeal to more senses 
than one. The neck and head are entirely naked of fca- 
thers, and covered with a dingy red and wrinkled skin. 
They are your only West India scavengers, and are pto- 
tected by a penalty of fifteen dollars for every one that is 
intentionally killed. 
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There was a broken halter hanging from the, branch 
above him. 

«[T cannot look at him,” said my uncle, shrinking back 
in disgust; and as he spoke, the John Crows dropped 
down again, and began to move warily about the body, 
but still afraid to attack it. 

Finding that we were not retreating, however, the 
creatures flew up into the tree again, and our eyes fol- 
lowing them, we saw at least a score clustered immedi- 
ately over-head, all ready, no doubt, to devour the carcass, 
so soon as those below had given the signal. 


It seemed probable, that he had tied his horse to the | aM 
branch above where he lay, and that the animal had|Jamaica a few days before my return here, [ think, for) of half-inch carpenter, was busy with some job abaft of 
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of acknowledging his low marriage, I am sure I cannot 
tell, as the girl, I have heard say, was handsome, and 
tolerably educated. But now, of course, the murder is 
out, so there is no use in speculating farther on the mat- 
ter; Ferrit writes me, that the documents confirmatory 
of the marriage are all right and properly authenticated, 
and he sends me a probate of poor Henry's will, to com- 
municate to his son, who is now Sir Henry Ovkplank, 
and must instantly drop the De Walden. 

«“T have sent letters for him to the admiral; but as 
the youngster may fall in your way in the Spider, to 
which I have appointed him, and in which he sailed for 
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a young chap to /ive, and which are to be found in no 

other climate under the sun. Besides, I was in raptures 

with the little fairy, for she was a beauty in every re- 

spect, and with the bracing air that was hour by hour 
; setting me up again. While [ am thus luxuriating, I 
| will tell you a story—so come along, my boy. 


| 


{ 
| A NEGRO QUARREL. 


We had several negroes amongst the Moonbeams, one 





lof whom, a sailmaker, was busy close to where I lay, 
|with his palm and needle, following his vocation, and 


mending a sail on deck—another black diamond, a sort 


subsequently, when impelled by hunger, broken the |the sake of your old crony, poor Henry, as well as for him. I had often noticed before the peculiar mode in 
- . 4 A “i State . % : os aiid nee | a } : 
halter. He had laid his hat carefully on the sward close |my sake, you will be glad to pay the boy some attention, | WA h negroes quarrel. I would say that they did so 


beside him, with his silk handkerchief in it, and drawn | 


} 


“ Give my regards to Mr. Brail, if still with you. 1 


very classically, after the model of Homer’s heroes, for in- 


off his gloves, which were placed, seemingly with some |have got a noble freight on board—near a million of dol- stance, for they generally prelude their combats with long 
care, on the edge of it. He had then apparently knelt|lars—so, in the hope of meeting you soon in England, speeches—or perhaps it would be more correct to call 


and shot himself through the head, and fallen on his | remain, my dear Frenche, your sincere friend and old their method the Socratic mode of fighting—as they 


face across the pistol. 

An inguest was held that afternoon, when the poor 
fellow was put into a shell in his clothes, and buried 
where he lay ;—in consecrated ground, as I have related. 
Some unfortunate speculations in business, working on 
a very sensitive nature, had turned his brain, and in a 
godless hour he had made away with himself. But two 


| schoolfellow “* Oxviver OakeLank.” 
|schoolfellow, Ou OakPLaNnk 


} 
The next letter was as follows :— 
“ WI. M. schooner Spider, Montego Bay— 
such a date. 


jcommence and carry on with a series of questions, grow- 
jing more and more stinging as they proceed, until a fight 
| becomes unavoidable; as in the present case. 

The origin of the dispute was rather complex. There 
was an Indian boy on board, of whom more anon; and 


“ My dear sir—I have only a minute to advise you of) this lad, Lennox, with a spice of his original calling, had 


ny arrival here this morning, and of being again under 


been in the habit of teaching to read and to learn a va- 


days before I had seen him full of fun and gaiety, al-| weigh, in consequence of what I have just learned of rety of infantile lessons, which he in turn took delight 


though possibly the excitement was not natural, and |the vagaries of our old acquaintance the Midge. I trust in retailing to the negroes; and there he is working 


now !—Alas, poor Jessamy, we had at least the melan- I may fallin with her. I saw your friends, the Hudsons, | away at this moment, reversing the order of things 


the 





choly satisfaction of shielding your defaced remains from | safe outside the Moro, on the — ulto., in the fine new} young teaching the old. 


the awe-inspiring curse pronounced against the Israelites, 
if they should fall away after the sinfulness of the hea- 
then—* And thy carcass shall be meat unto the fowls of 
the air, and unto the beasts of the earth, and no man 
shall fray them away.” 

But time and tide wait for no man; so we had to 
leave the sad scene, and proceed on our journey. 


“T say uncle,” after we had talked ourselves ow! on 


|ship the Ajax. I left them stemming the gulf stream 
with a beautiful breeze. 

“J wish you would have a letter lying in the hands 
jof the agents, Peaweep, Snipe, and Flamingo, in Kings- 
lton for me, as I am bound to Port Royal whenever my 
| present cruise is up. Yours sincerely, 

“Henry pe Wanpen.” 


«“ Aha, Master de Walden—not a word about Made- 





Palmneedle appears a very dull scholar, while Chip, I 
}can perceive, is sharp enough, and takes delight in 
piquing Palmy. Chip says his lesson glibly. « Ah, 
daddy Chip, you shall make one parson by and by— 
quite cleber dis morning—so now, Palmneedle, come 


j along,” and Palmy also acquitted himself tolerably for 
| some time. 
| « What you call hanimal hab four legs?” said Indio, 


jin continuation of the lesson, and holding up four fin- 


the melancholy affair, “when shall we come into the|moiselle Sophie, eh? my friends the Hudsons, indeed ! jgers. Here I thought of my cousin Sally. 


road ?” 
“ Road—road? why, if you go off the road, Benjie, 


you will drop some five hundred feet, or so, down that{|ague, and became gradually worse, until I was so weak} —“ Yes—to be sure ! 


precipice, that’s all.” 
“Oh, I see—so this 7s the road; why, I thought we 


were strolling along some short cut of sheep paths and|had been a week ill; he informed me that old Jacob 


river courses. Road, indeed !” 
We held on, making easy stages of it from one friend’s | 


jbut never mind—TI rejoice in your good fortune, my lad.” 
' . ss . . . . 
| That very forenoon I was taken ill with fever and 


} $9 ; 
is One cow,” promptly rejoined Palmneedle, working 
away at the sail he was mending. 


! certainly one cow hab four legs; 


that I could scarcely stand. | but what is de cow call?” 


Lennox had come up to see me one morning after I 


Munroe was dead, having left him a heap of money, and | 
that he was about going down to the Musquito Shore in| 


“ Oh, some time Nancy, some time Juba.” 
“ Stupid—I mean what you call ebery cow 7” 
™ How de debil should I sabe, Indio ?”’ 


“ Becaase,” said Indio, «I tell you dis morning alrea- 


house to another, until, on the evening of the fifth day |the schooner Moonbeam, a shell trader belonging to his | dy, one, tree, five time; but stop, I sall find one way to 
from the time we left Kingston, we were once more safe|late uncle, and now to himself, as a preparatory step to) make you remember. How much feets you hab your- 


and snug under our own roof at Ballywindle. 


} 


— red to the kind-hearted creature, that “a cruise would 
‘ TRR XIV be just the thing to set me on my legs again ;”’ and, ac- 
‘ aan 4 . d - 
cordingly, he had come to offer me a passage in his 
THE MOONBEAM. | 


The morning after we arrived, we were sitting at | 
breakfast, talking over our past expedition, and plans for | 
the future, when two letters were laid on the table. The | 
first was to my uncle, and ran as follows :— 


“ Havana, such a date. 

“ My dear Frenche—I sailed from this on the 15th 
ult., and had got pretty well to the northward, when it 
came on to blow like fury, and I was driven back with 
the loss of several of my sails, and the bowsprit badly 
sprung. 

“ Knowing that I would touch here on my way home, 
I had desired letters to be forwarded from England if any 
thing material occurred, to the care of Mr. M ; and 
accordingly, on my return, I received one from our mu- 
tual friend Ferrit, of Lincoln’s Inn, informing me of my 
brother Henry’s death; and, what surprised me, after 
all that had passed, an acknowledgment of his having 
been married, from the first, to that plaguy Swiss girl, 





aeresmsagee Hearing I had been ill, a thought had oceur- 


} schooner. 


winding up old Jacob’s estate, and leaving the island for 


Dr. Tozy was standing by. Not a bad notion, Mr. 
Lennox ; do you know I had some thoughts of recom- 
mending a sea voyage myself, and now since I know of 
such a good opportunity, I by all means recommend Mr. 
Brail to accompany you, unless, indeed, you are to re-| 
main too long in some vile muddy creek on the Mus- 
quito shore.” 

« No, no, sir, the Jenny Nettles, another vessel of ours, 
sailed a fortnight ago, to see that the turtle-shell is all 
ready, so I won’t be eight-and-forty hours on the coast.” 

« Then it is the very thing.” 

And so it was arranged. My uncle drove me down 
next day to the bay, and the following morning I was at 
sea, in the beautiful clipper schooner the Moonbeam. 
Once more 


“The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices.” 


self—surely you can tell me dat?” 
« Two—lI hab two feets—dere. 
“ Den, what is you call ?” 

“ One quadruped. You tink I don’t know dat?” 


“ One quadruped ! ho, ho—I know you would say so 
—you say so yesterday—really you wery mosh block- 
head indeed—dat is what de cow is call, man. You!— 
why you is call one omnivorous biped widout fedder— 
dat is what you is call; and de reason, Massa Lennox 
tell me, is, because you nyam as mosh as ever you can 
get, and don’t wear no fedder like one fowl—mind dat- 
you is one omnivorous biped.” Here Chip began, 1 
saw, to quiz Palmy also. 

“ Now, Massa Indio,” said the former, “let me be 
coolmassa one leetle piece. I say, Palmy, it is find dat 
you hab two feets—dat you eats all you can grab,” 
(aside,) “your own and your neighbours”—(then 
aloud)—* dat you hab no fedders in your tail—and 
derefore you is call one somniferous tripod” (at least 
what he said sounded more like this than any thing 
else). “ Now, dere is dat ugly old one-foot-neger cookey,” 
(the fellow was black as a sloe himself,) “ wid his 
wooden leg, what would you call he ? tink well, now; 
he only hab one leg, you know.” 





We had been several days out, and were bowling 


“One unicorn,’ said Palmy, after a pause, and 


Mademoiselle Heloise de Walden, This makes a serious | along nine knots, with a most lovely little breeze steady | scratching his woolly skull. But my laughter here put 
difference in my worldly affairs, you will at once see, as/on the quarter. I was lounging at mine ease ungler the 


in end to the school, and was the innocent means of 


the boy, whom you will remember as a child, must now | awning, ona hencoop, reading. ‘There was not a cloud 
be acknowledged as the head of the family. But as I/in the sky. The sharp stem was roaring through the 
have no children of my own, and have wherewithal to/| water, the sails were critically well set, and drawing to 
keep the old lady and myself comfortable, and had al-|a wish, and the dancing blue waves were buzzing along- 
ready left Henry my heir, having as good as adopted |side, and gurgling up through the lee scuppers right 
him, I am rather rejoiced at it than otherwise, although | cheerily, while the flying fish were sparking out in shoals 
he does me out of a baronetcy. Why that poor dissi- | irom one swell to another. It was one of those glorious, 
pated brother of mine should have been so much ashamed | fresh, and exhilarating mornings in which it is ecstasy for 








stirring up Palmy’s wrath, who, mortified at perceiving 
that I considered the others had been quizzing him, was 
not long of endeavouring to work out his revenge. Slow 
as he might be at his learning, he was any thing but 
slow in this. Palmneedle now took the lead in the dia- 
logue. “ Chip,” said Palmy, “enough of nonsense; so 
tell me how you lef de good old woman, your moder, 
eh?” 
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ng his seam, laid down his caulk-| to me. “ Massa, you never see soch an a face as Mr. 


Chip, who was caulkt 
ing-iron and mallet, pulled up his sleeve, fidgeted with} Lennox hab dis morning.” 
« Why, what is wrong with him, Quacco ?” 
his fist, and again commenced operations, grumbling out} [ tink he mos hab sleep in de moon, sir.” 
He had clearly taken} “Sleep in the moon! A rum sort of a lodging, 


the waistband of his trowsers, turned his quid, spit in 


very gruffly, my moder is dead.” 
offence, as Palmy evidently expected he would do; but} Quacco, What do you mean !” 
why I could not divine. Palmy proceeded in his lesson) I iiean he mos hab been sleep in de moonlight on 
of * teazing made easy.” | deck, widout no cover at all, massa.” And so we found 
«“ Nice old woman—sorry to hear dat.” The rascal} he had, sure enough, and the consequence was, a swelled 
had known it, however, all along. “ Ah, now I remem-} face, very much like the moon herself in a fog, by the 
ber; she was much swell when I last see him—and face} way, as i. she had left her impress on the poor fellow’s 
bloat. Ah, I feared, for long time, she would take to} mug; “her moonstruck child;” but I have no time for 


nyam dirt at last.” | poetry. It looked more like erysipelas than any thing 


“ Who tell you so—who say my moder eat dirt ?”’) else, and two days elapsed before the swelling subsided, 
for the greatest affront you} during the whole of which time the poor fellow appeared 
can put on a negro, is to cast in his teeth either that he| to me—but it might have been fancy—more excited and 


himself, or some of his near of kin, labour under that) out of the way than I had seen him since we parted at 


cried Chip, deeply stung ; 


mysterious complaint, mal destomac. | Havana. 
«“ Oh, nobody,” rejoined Paliny, with a careless toss Can it be possible that the planet really does exercise 
of the head: “I only tought she look wery like it—} such intluences as we read of, thought I! At any rate,| 


glad to hear it was not so, howsomedever—but sartain| [ now tor the first time knew the literal correctness of 
she look wery mosh like it—you mos allow dat yourself, the beautiful Psalm—* The sun shall not smite thee by 





Chip?” The carpenter made no answer, but | could see| day, nor the moon by night.’ 

it was working. Palmy now began to sing in great glee We had now been a week at sea, the morning had 
apparently, casting a wicked glance eve ry now and then been extremely squally, but towards noon the breeze be- 
at his crony, who thundered away, rap, rap, rap, and, came steadier, and we again made more sail, after which | 
thump, thuinp, thuinp, on the deck, paying the seam, as Lennox, the master of the schooner, and I, went to din-} 
he shuffled along, with tobacco juice most copiously. At, ner. This skipper, by the way, was a rather remarkable 
Palmy sang) person iwe,—first, he rejoiced in the euphonious, but} 


| 


length he got up, and passed forward. 
| somewhat out of the way, appellation of ‘Toby Toora-| 


Jouder and louder. 
; ore ; : eae ; | 
« Come, mind you don’t change your tune before long,| loo; secand/y, his face was not a tragic volume, but a| 


my boy,” said I to myself. {leaf out of a farce, It was for all the world like the| 
Chip now returned, carry ing a pot of molten pitch in monkey tace of a cocoa-nut, there being only three holes 
his hand. As he stepped over Palmy’s leg, he spilt 


accident of course, some of the hot fluid on his foot. | 
« Broder Palmneedle—broder Palinneedle—L aim werry | and two eyes, such as they were, both squinting inwards 


ways rounded and pursed up as if he had been whistling, | 


sorry: but it was one haxident, you know.” 
Palmy winced a little, but said nothing ; and the mas-| lis nose. 


, by| perceptble to the naked eye in it; that is, ave mouth, al-| 


“ Your mate was ill used, you said, by Big Claw !” 

«“ Yes,—ho, ho, he.” 

« As how, may I ask ?” 

“ Oh, Big Claw cut his throat, that’s all—ho, ho, ho.” 

“ 212 rather uncivil, however,” said I. 

“ Very, sir,’—quoth Toby,—* he, he, he.” 

« And why did he cut his throat ?” 

“ Because he made free with one of Big Claw’s wives 
—ho, ho.” 

“So—that was not the thing, certainly; and what 
became of the wife? 

“ Cut Aer throat, too—ha, ha, ha!”—as if this had 
been the funniest part of the whole story. 

“ The devil he did!” said I, « What a broth of a boy 
this same Big Claw must be; and Indian T'om, I see 
him on board here ?” 

«“ Cut Ais throat too, though—ho, ho, ho—but he re- 
covered.” 

« Why, I supposed as much, since he is waiting be- 
hind your chair there, captain. And what became of 
this infernal Indian bravo—this Master Big Claw, as you 
call him ?” i 

«“ Cut his own throat—ha, ha, ha!—cut his own throat, 
the very day we arrived, by Gom, ha, ha, ha! ooro! 
looro ! hooro ;” for this being a sort of climax, he treated 
us with an extra rumblification in his gizzard, at the end 
of it. 

Here we all joined in honest Tooraloo’s ha, ha, ha!— 
for the absurdity of the way in which the story was 
screwed out of him, no mortal could stand—a story that, 
on the face of it at first, bore simply to have eventuated 
in the paltry loss of fifty pounds weight of turtle-shell, 
but which in reality involved the destruction of no fewer 
than three fellow creatures, and the grievous maiming 
of a fourth. “ That's all, indeed !” 

By this time it might have been half past two, and 


jso abominably, that one guessed they were looking for) the tears were still wet on my cheeks, when the vessel 
But if a person had been set to make an in-| was suddenly laid over by a heavy puff, and before the 


ter of the schooner coming on deck, sent Chip to stretch! ventory of his physiognomy, at first sight, against this} canvass could be taken in, or the schooner luffed up and 
the sail in some particular way, and to hold it there, for feature the return would have been non est inventus.| the wind shaken out of her sails, we carried away our 


the convenience of the sailmaker. Every thing remain-| ‘his would have been incorrect though, for the curious 


ed quiet between them as long as the skipper was near, dial Aud a gnomon, such as it was, countersunk, it is 


an 
symptoms of the scald operating on our sailmaker’s tem-| 1to the cheeks, that it could not be vouched for, unless 
per, as the affront had done on the carpenter's. |when he sneezed, which, like the blowing of a whale, 

Quoth Chip to Palmneedle, as he sat down on deck, proved the reality of apertures, although you might not 
ind took hold of the sail, “ Really hope I haven't burnt | see them. His figure was short and squat, his arms pe- 
you, ater all, Palmneedle 1” | culiarly laconic, and as he always kept them in motion, 
«Oh, no, not at all,” drawing in his sealded toe, how-| like a pair of flappers, his presence might be likened to 
that of a turtle on its hind fins. 

The manner and speech of El Senor Tobias were, if 
and de kin begin to peel off a bit. [am sorry to see.” | P issible, more odd than his outward and physical man ; 
tin, quite cool, * no pain, | his delivery being a curious mixture of what appeared 


ever, as if he had got the gout in it. 
“ Quite gl id of dat; but him do look swell a leetle, 





“Oh, no,” quoth Paliny ag 
to be a barbarous recitative, or sing-song, and suppressed 


none at all,” 

A pause—Palmy tries to continue his song, but inj laughter, although the latter was only a nervous fritter- 
vain, and presently gives a loud sereech as Chip, in! !g away ol the fag end of his sentences, and was by 
turning over the clew of the sail roughly, brought the! "0 means intended to express mirth; the voice sounding 
earring down crack on the parboiled toe. “ What you) as it he had been choke-full of new bread, or as if the 


mean by dat?” | words had been sparked off from an ill set barrel organ, 
“What! have hurt you! Ah, poor fellow, I sce || that was revolving in his brisket. 
have burnt you now, ater all.” | “TL hope,” said I, to this beauty, “ you may not be 
“T tell you I is not durn,” sings out Palmy, holding | eUt In your reckoning about your cargo of shell being 
his toe hard with one hand; “but don’t vou see you! ready for you on the coast, captain ag 
, ; * Oh no, oh no,—ho, ho, he,” chuckled Tooraloo. 
“ What the deuce are you laughing at?” said I, a 
mallet? Did you do it 0’ propos !” good deal surprised. Being a silent sort of fellow, his 
« Do it on purpose,” rejoins Chip. “ My eye! I drop peculiarity had not been so noticeable before. 
it light, light—just so ;” and here he thundered the iron] “ Laugh—laugh—ho, ho, he. Iam not laughing, sir 
earring down on the deck once more, missing the toe for | quite serious—he, he, he.” 
| Itis a way Mr. Tooraloo has got,” said Lennox, 


have nearly broken my foot? Why did you hit me, sir, | 
wid de clew of dat heavy sail, sir, as if it had been one} 
: | 

| 


the second time by a hairbreadth, and only through] 
; | smiling, 

At this Palmy’s pent-up wrath fairly exploded, nal « Oh, I see it is.” 

he smote Chip incontinently over the pate with his iron| “Tam sure there will be no disappointment this time, 
marline-spike, who returned with his wooden mallet, | Sit,—now, since Big Claw is out of the way,—ho, ho, 
and the action then began in earnest—the combatants | ho,” —quoth ‘Toby. 

rolling over and over on the deck, kicking, and spurring, “ Big Claw—who is Big Claw?” said I. 

« An Indian chief, sir, and one of our chief traders, 
—he, he, ho,—and best customer, sir,—ho, ho, he,—but 
turned rogue at last, sir, rogue at last—he, he, he—left 
my mate with him, and Tom the Indian boy, voyage 
before last—he, he, he-—-and when I came back, he had 
cheated them both. Oh dear, if we did not lose fifty 


Paliy’s activity in withdrawing it. 


and biting, and bucking each other with their heads like 
maniacs, or two monkeys in the hydrophobia, until the 
row attracted the attention of the rest of the crew, and 
thie y were s¢ parated, 


* * 2 * * * 


I had risen early the next morning, and was wearying} weight of shell,—ho, ho, he.” 
most particularly for the breakfast hour, when Quacco, 
who was, as usual, head cook and captain’s steward, came 


«“ And was that all?” said I. 
“ That was all—ho, ho, he,”—replied Toby. 





| 


I continued my reading ; but very shortly, I heard, true, into the phiz, and the wings so nicely beveled away | that we could not carry more than a close-reefed main- 
isail on it. What was to be done? It was next to im- 
| possible to secure the mast properly at sea; and, as the 


| wind had veered round to the southeast, we could not 


| 
|now dead under our lee, where we might get the mast 


foretopmast, topsail, and all; and, what was a more se- 
rious matter, sprung the head of the mainmast so badly, 


fetch the creek on the Indian coast, whither we were 
bound, unless we had all our after-sail. There was no- 
thing for it, therefore, but to bear up for San Andreas, 


comfortably fished, and we accordingly did so, and ar- 
rived there and anchored about dusk, on the evening of 
the seventh day after leaving Montego Bay. 

San Andreas, although in reality a possession of the 
;crown of Spain, was at the time, so far as I could learn, 
|in the sole possession, if I may so speak, of a Scotsman, 
ja Mr. * * *,—at least there were no inhabitants on the 
‘island that we heard any thing about, beyond himself, 
family, and negroes, with the latter of whom he culti- 
vated any cotton that was grown on it, sending it from 
time to time to the Kingston market. 

We had come to, near his house; and when the ves- 
sel was riding safe at anchor, the captain and I went 
ashore in the boat to call on Mr. ***, in order to make 
known our wants, and endeavour to get them remedied. 
There was not a soul on the solitary beach where we 
landed, but we saw lights in a long low house, or shed, 
that was situated on a ridge on the right hand of the 
bay, as you stood in, and in one or two of the negro 
huts that surrounded it, and were clustered below it 
nearer the beach. After some search, we got into a 
gravelly path, worn in the rocky hill side, like a small 
river course or gully, with crumbling edges of turf, about 
a foot high on each hand, against which we battered our 
knees at every step, as we proceeded towards the house. 

It was a clear starlight night, and the dark house on 
the summit of the ridge stood out in bold relief against 
the deep blue sky. “ Hush—hark !” A piano was struck 
with some skill, and a female voice sang the beautiful 
song set to the tune of the old Scotish melody, «The 
Weary Pound o’ Tow.” 

This was a startling incident, to occur thus at the 
world’s end. ‘ 

“ Hey day,” said I; but before I could make any far- 
ther remark, a full rich male voice struck in at the chorus: 
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“ He’s far away, he’s far away, but surely he will come.| out waiting to knock, or give any sign of our approach “You have, have you?” said some one outside, with 
Ye moments fly, pass swiftly by, and send my soldier | the skipper and I entered the hall, or centre room of the /great bitterness, but in a suppressed tone. 





home.” | building. The exclamation was apparently involuntary. I 
r . * ° +. 5 ’ . . . ° ; - - 
We remained riveted to the spot until the music} From the partial light proceeding from the open door | started, and looked round, but saw no one. 
ceased, of an inner apartment, I could see that it was a desolate «I know nothing of him, as [ said before, gentlemen,” 


«[ say, Tooraloo, Toby, my lad, you have not sculled | looking place, with a parcel of bags of cotton piled up jcc ntinued the old man. 
us to fairy land, have you ?” in a corner, and lumbered, rather than furnished, with} At this moment I had turned my face from the open 

«Oh no, it is old Mr. ***’s daughter, the only white | several skranky leathern-backed Spanish chairs, | winedire towards ‘Toby, to see how he took all this.s A 
lady in the island that I know of, and I suppose one of, Several rooms opened off each end of the said hall lsmall glass hung on the wall above his head, in which 
her brothers is accompanying her—ho, ho, he.” beside the one from which the light streamed. ‘The skip-| (murder, I grew as cold as an ice-cream) I had a mo- 

“ Very like; but who have we here?” asa tall dark | per unceremoniously passed on to this apartment, mo- | mentary glimpse of a fierce sun-burned countenance, 
figure, in jacket and trowsers, with a Spanish cap on his/ tioning me to follow him. I did so, and found an old i the lips apart, and the white teeth set as if in anger, 
head, came dancing along the ridge from the house, and} gentleman, dressed in a gingham coat and white trow-|raised just above the window sill. It glanced for an in- 
singing to himself, apparently in the exuberance of his! sers, and wearing a well-worn tow wig and spectacles, |stant in the yellow light, while a clenched hand was 
spirits. l seated at a small table, smoking, with a glass of spirits |held above it, and shaken threateningly at old * * *. 

He was soon close to, confronting us in the narrow) and water beside him, and an empty tumbler opposite, | I turned suddenly round, but the apparition had as 
road, and bounding from side to side of the crumbling} as if some one had been accompanying him in his pota-jsuddenly disappeared. [It was clear that * * * now wish- 


ledges of the footpath with the buoyancy of boyhood,| tions; while a young lady, rather a pretty girl, seated at /ed more than ever to end the conference. 


although the frame, seen between me and the starlight a piano, with some music open before her, was screen-| “I know nothing beyond what I have told you, gen- 
sky, appeared Herculean. fing her eyes from the light, and employed, so far as I tlemen—/i pays for every thing like a prince—for his 
« Hillo, Walpote, what has kept you so late 7” could judge, in peering down towards the cove, as if try-| wood, and provisions, and all, down to a nail.” 
We made no answer, and the figure closed upon us. | ing to make out some object in that direction. | I was now no ways anxious to prolong the conversa- 
« Pray is Mr. *** at home—he, he, he!” said our} “ Well, father, I cannot see either of them; surely |tion myself, 


| 


skipper to the stranger. they have put out all the lights on purpose; nota glim-]| “1 don’t doubt it, I don’t doubt it. Well, old gentle- 
The party addressed stopped suddenly, and appeared) mer, I declare.” Turning round, she started on seeing |man, good night. You will send your people early ?” 

a good deal startled. But he soon recovered himself, and) us, and rising, left the room suddenly by another door. *“ Oh yes, you may be sure of that.” 

answered— | « Who may ve be now?” quoth the old man, taking} And we left the house and proceeded to the beach, as 
“He is. May I ask who makes the enquiry in such) his cigar out of his mouth, and knocking the ashes off|fast, you may be sure, as we decently could without 

a merry mood ?”” the end of it against the candlestick. “ Are you any of |runuing. We both noticed a dark figure bustle round 
“Yes; Iam the master of the Moonbeam—ha, ha,| Captain Wallace’s people?” the corner of the house, as we stepped out on the small 

ha—a Montego Bay trader, bound to the Indian coast,) “ No,” said ‘Tooraloo, laconically enough. “ Was that) plateau on which it stood. 

but obliged to put in here in distress—he, he, ho—hav-| Captain Wallace we met going down the path just} Captain Toby hailed the schooner, in no very steady 

ing badly sprung some of our spars—ha, ha, ha.” | now 1” tone, to send the boat ashore instantly —* instantly” — 
«Then what the h | are you laughing at, sir ™| He gave no answer, but again enquired, “who we {and I sat down on a smooth, blue, and apparently wave- 

rejoined the stranger, savagely. | were ?” | round d stone, that lay embedded in the beautiful white 
“ Laugh—laugh—why, I am quite serious, sir—sad!} Our situation was explained to him, that we had put) sand. 

as a drowned rat—why, I am put in here iz distress,| in, in distress, and wanted assistance ; and he promised | “So, so, a leaf out of a romance—miracles will never 





sir—ha, ha, ha.” |to send his people to lend a hand with our repairs in the |cease,” said I to ‘Tooraloo, who was standing a short dis- 
It was time for me to strike in, Isaw. “It is a pecu-| morning. jtance from me, close to the water’s edge, looking out 

liarity in the gentleman’s manner, sir,” said I, “and no| “ But who was the gentleman we met?” said I, re- |anxiously for the boat. “ There is the old Midge again, 

oflence is meant.” | peating Toby’s question, and endeavouring to pin the|Toby, and my Montego bay friend, Wilson, for a dozen 
“ Oh, very well,” said the other, laughing himself, and} old man to an answer. |—mind he don’t treat us to a second 

turning to Toby once more. “ And this other?” con-| «Indeed, sir, I cannot rightly tell. He is an aatiitianas 


ee . “ pi Edition of the Ballahoo 
tinued the stranger, very unceremoniously indicating) I rather think, and commands two Buenos Ayrean’’—— : 5 


myself to be sure. | Here some one coughed significantly under the open | 

“My passenger—he, he, he’’—said the man, with) window. ‘The old man looked dogged and angry, as if| Why, captain, there is no speaking to you, except in 
some discretion, as there was no use in our case of men-|he had said, “ What the deuce, mayn’t I say what [}rhyme, that name of yours is so Hillo! where 
tioning names, or being more communicative than ne-| choose in my own house?” and, gulping down his grog |#way—an earthquake, or are the ‘stones alive here! So 


Dear ‘Toby Tooraloo, 





cessary. with great fierceness, as if determined not to understand | ho, ‘T'obias—see where I am traveling to, Toby,” as the 

“Oh, I see—good night—good night ;”’ and away) the hint, he continued, speaking emphatically through rock on which I sat began to heave beneath me, and to 
sprang my gentleman, without saying another word. | his set teeth. muke a strange clappering sort of noise, as if one had 

“ He might have waited until we got time to ask him} « Yes, sir, he commands two privateers at anchor been flapping the sand with wet swabs. 
who he was, at any rate,” said I. | down in the cove there.” « '[ooraloo, see here—see here—I am bewitched, and 

“ Why,” said Toby, “ that may be a question he may} The signal was twice repeated at this. It was clear going to sea on a shingle stone, as [ am a gentleman—I 
have no joy in answering—ha, ha, ha.” there were eavesdroppers abroad. Our host lay back hope it can swim as well as walk’’—and over | floun- 

“'l'rue for you, Tooraloo,” said I, Benji. sullenly in his chair— dered on my back. 

We arrived in front of the low building, whose win-| “ Ay! and what kind of craft may they be?” | I had come ashore without my jacket, and, as the skip- 
dows opened on a small terrace or esplanade, like 80 | I scarcely knew what I said, as the notion of the pri- | per picked me up, I felt something warm and slimy flow- 
many port-holes. | vateers, and of having gentry of the usual stamp of their | '"5 down my back. 

The building stood on a ridge of limestone rock, a! crew in such near neighbourhood, was any thing but} “ Why, where is my cruiser, Toby—and what the 
saddle, as it is called in the West Indies, or tongue of} pleasant or comfortable. |deuce can that be so warm and wet between my shoul- 
land, that from fifty or sixty feet high, where the house} « A schooner and a felucca, sir,” said Mr. ***, in an- | ders 1” 
stood, dropped gradually, until it ended in a low sandy swer. “ A turtle nest—a turtle nest,” roared Toby, in great 


spit covered with a clump of cocoa-nut trees, with tufts | Some one now thundered against the weather board-|jey—and so indeed it proved. 
of mangrove bushes here and there; forming the cape} ing of the house, making every thing shake again, as if} Accordingly, we collected about two dozen of the 
or foreland of the bay on the right hand as you stood in.’ a drunken man had fallen against a hollow bulk-head, |eggs, and, if I had only had my seuses about me when 
This low point trended outwards like a hook, so as to and I heard a low grumbling voice, as if in suppressed I capsized, we might have turned over the lady-fish her- 
shut in the entrance of a small concealed cove or natu-j anger. I could see with half an eye that ¢hés had aroused | self, whom I had so unkindly disturbed in the straw, 
ral creek, which lay beyond it, separated from the bay the old gentleman, and made him pocket his peevish- when she moved below me. We got on board without 
we lay in by the aforesaid tongue of land, so that the ness, for he now set himself in his chair, and screwed |more ado, and having desired the steward to get a light 
house commanded a view of both anchorages. {his withered features into a most taciturn expression. and some food and grog in the cabin, I sent for Lennox, 
From one side, as already related, the acclivity was! «The Midge again,” thought I, “by all that is un-| Who was busy with the repairs going on aloft, and, as I 
easy ; but towards the creck the ground fell away sud- fortunate—oh for a glimpse of Henry de Walden and|broke ground very seriously to make my supper, com- 


denly and precipitously ; and on the very verge of this) his Spider !” municated to him what we had seen and heard. 
rugged bank the house was perched, like an cagle’s nest, | I had already, in the course of the voyage, acquainted 
overhanging the little land-locked cove. It is the devil and all to be watched—to have the con-| him with the particulars of the ball at Mr. Roseapple’s, 


There was a group of fishermen negroes in front of; sciousness that the very stones are listening to you, and | and of my meeting with, an# suspicions of, Mr. Wilson, 
the house, talking and gabbling loudly as usual, one of) ready to fly at your head, and no armour, offensive or|and that I verily believed I had fallen in with the same 
whom carried a net, while three others followed him with | defensive, about you, person this very night, in the captain of a Buenos 
broad-bladed paddles on their shoulders, as if they had} A sort of desperation was in consequence coming over | Ayrean privateer. 
been pursuing their calling, and were now retiring to| me, and I rapped out, but still speaking so low, that I] “A privateer!” ejaculated Lennox,—*a_ privateer— 
their houses for the night. | considered it impossible that I could be overheard by any {is there a privateer about the island !” 

“Is Mr. *** at home?” said Tooraloc—really I canj one without— lots “ J] privateer !”’ said the captain of the Moonbeam— 
no longer be bothered jotting down his absurd ho, ho, he. “T think I know that same Captain Wallace’s voico— |“ no—not one, but ¢wo of them, ha, ha, he—and both 
“Yes, massa,” said the negro addressed; and with-| I have heard it before, I am persuaded.” anchored tother side of the bluff there, he, he, ho— 
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within pistol-shot of us where we now lie, as the crow 
flies; although they might remain for a year in that cove, 
and no one the 1 In my humble opi- 


nion, they will be foul of us before morning, bo, ho, he 


iser, ho, ho, he. 





—and most likely cut all our throats, ha, ha, ho.” 
Poor Saunders Skelp on this fell into a great quan- 


had loaded the two carronades with musket balls, and 
had our twelve muskets on dock. We continued gliding 
along, and presently the boats, as if by signal, lay on 
their oars, and letting us shoot past them, closed astern 
of us, and then pulled a stroke or two, as if they had an 
intention of coming up, one on each quarter. 

“If you come nearer,” said Lennox through the trum- 





aury. 
«* What sha// we do, Mr. Brail?—we shall be plun- 
dered, as sure as fate he | 
“]T make small doubt of that,” quoth I, “and I only | 
hope that may be the worst of it; but if you and the 


skipper think with me, I would be off this very hour, | 
sprung mast an 1 all.” 
« How unfortunate !” 


been working by candle light ever since you went away, 


said Lennox—* Why, I have | 


stripping the must, and seeimg all clear when the day 
broke, to —— But come, I think a couple of hours may 
still replace every thing where it was before I began.” — | 
Our determination was new promptly taken, so we 
swigged off our horns, and repaired to the deck. 
* Who is there!” said some one from forward, in 
evident alarm. | 
It was piteh dark, and nothing could be seen but the 


dim twinkle of the lantern, and the heads and arms of 


the men at work at the mast head. 
*“ Who is there, att by the companion 
“ Why, it is me, what do you want!” said Lennox, | 
« Nothing particular, sir, only there are people on the 


water close to, aliead of us—take care they do not make 


r”? 





! 

. { 

tree with the buoy. { 

* Hail them then, Williams, and tell them, if they 
don't keep off, that we will tire at them.” 


“| have hailed them twice, sir, | 


swer. 

We all went forward. For some time [ could neither 
see nor hear any thing. At length I thought I heard 

and then. Pre- 
in the dark cali 
water, towards the mouth of th ay, as ofa boat, keep- | 
By and by, we heard indica- 
tions of life on the larboard bow also 

“Why, we are beset, Lennox, my boy, as sure as 
fate,’ said I. 

« What boats are those ? 

No answer. 

“Tf you don’t speak I will fire at you.” 

A low suppressed laugh followed this threat, and we 
heard, as plain as if we had been alongside of the stran- 


low voices, and the dip of an oar ni 


sently I distinetly saw whit 


par. 





Ing her station on guard, 


gers, three or four sharp clicks, like the cocking of strong 


musket locks. 

« Privateersmen, as sure as a gun,” said Tooraloo— 
“oh dear, and they are going to fire at us, don’t you | 
hear !’—and he ducked hits pate, as if he had seen them | 
taking aim. 

“IT see two boats now as plain as can be,” said Len- 
nox. 

«“ Well, well, if you do, we can’t help it,” 
“but do take iny advice and stand by, to be off the mo- 


said I— 


ment there is a breath of wind from the land, wi// ye 2” 
We piped belay with the re 


All hands were called. 
pairs, secured the mast as well as we could, hoisted the 
mainsail, and made every thing ready for a start; and 
just as we had hove short, a nice light air came olf the 
land, as if on purpose; but when we were in the very 
act of tripping the anchor, lo! it fell calm again. As to 
our attempting to tow the schooner out of the bay with 
such customers right ahead of us, it would have been 
stark staring madness. We had therefore to let go again, 
and began to reoccupy ourselves in peering into the 
night. ‘he roar of the surf, on the coast, now came 
louder, as it struck me, and hoarser, as if the ground- 
swell had begun to roll in more heavily. 

“ We shall have the sea breeze shortly, Lennox, take | 
my word for it—it is blowing a merry capful of wind | 
close to us out there,” said I; but the terral again sprung 
up, notwithstanding my prognostication, so we hove up! 
the anchor, ran up the jib, and the Moonbean, after 
canting with her head to the eastward, began gradually 
to slide towards the offing through the dark and mid- 
night sea, Presently sparkling bubbles began to ripple 
against the stem, and to buz away past the bows, as she 





gathered way. 

Accustomed now to the darkness, we could perceive 
the boats ahead separate, and take their stations one on 
each bow, keeping way with us, as if watching us. We 





but they give no an- |; 


pet to the boat that was pulling on the starboard side, 
p me God, I will fire at you.” 

No answer. ‘The breeze at the instant took off, and 
they approached within pistol shot, one on each quarter, 
but did not come any nearer. 

« They are only seeing us off; they don’t mean to an- 
noy us, Lennox, after all; so hold on steadily, and don’t 


“so hely 


mind them,” said I. 

But the zeal of Toby Tooraloo, who had by this time 
got much excited, and be hanged to him, had nearly got 
us all into a scrape. 

“ You villains, J will teach you,” quoth the valiant 
Tobias, “to insult an armed vessel—so stand by there, 
men—give them two of the carronades”—as if he had 
had any other; and before Lennox could interfere, he 


jhad sung out “ Fire!” 


Bang went both carronades whisking up the surface 
of the sea on either beam into a fiery foam, the bullets 
spanking away in flakes of fire, until they dropped ashore 
in the distance. he same low fiendish laugh was heard 
fron: the boat nearest us, and as if they had only waited 


for this very foolish act of aggression on our part, to 


commence an attack, one of the boats pulled ahead, and 


ithen made right for our starboard bow. 


“Hillo!” said I, thinking the Rubicon was passed, 
ind that our only chance now was to put our best foot 


| foremost—* Sheer off, whoever you are, or I will show 


you, my fine fellow, that we are not playing with you, 


‘any how”’—and picking up a musket, I took deliberate 


alm at the boat and fired. 
A loud « Ah!” declared that the shot had told. This 
was followed by a deep groan, and some one exclaimed 


jin Spanish, * Oh dios, soy muerto !” 


“Close and board him,” shouted a loud and angry 
voice from the same boat—* Close and board him—cut 
their throats, if they resist.” 

At this moment, as old Nick would have it, it again fell 
calm, and the boats began to approach rapidly, the other 
threatening our larboard quarter; but whether they were 
not quite satisfied of the kind of reception we might give 
them, I know not, but they once more lay on their oars 
when close aboard of us. A clear and well-blown bugle 
trom the boat where the man had been hit now awoke 
Gradually they died 


the sleeping echoes of the bay. 
“ Ha, that 


away faint and more faint amongst the hills. 


lis no reverberation, that is no echo; hark, it is answered 


by another bugle from the cove. Now we are in a 
remarkably beautiful mess,” said I; « see—see.” A 
rocket was sent up by the boat nearest us, and instantly 
answered by a steady red light from beyond the clump 
of cocoa-nut trees, through whose hair-like stems we 
could perceive the little Midge with her tall lateen sail, 
stealing along in the crimson glare like some monstrous 
centipede of the ocean, and propelled by her sweeps that 
flashed up the dark water all round her into blood-like 
foam, as if old Nick’s state barge had floated up red hot 
and hissing. A loud rushing noise now growled down 
on us from seaward, and one could perceive a squall, 
without being a pig, whitening the tops of the swell, 
even dark as it was. 

“Haul off,’ sung out the same voice, just as the 
breeze struck us. “Sheer off, and let the scoundrel 
alone and mind yourselves—he will be on the reef close 
to us here bodily in a moment.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” thought I, forgetting, in 
my anxiety to escape the instant danger of going ashore 
on the rocks, that, by returning, we were regularly run- 
ning into the lion’s mouth. “The reef is close to you, 
is it?’ 'Tooraloo had caught at this also, so it was about 
ship on the other tack; but, notwithstanding, we had the 
utmost difficulty in getting back to our anchorage before 
it came on to blow right in like thunder, and there we 
lay on deck through the livelong night, exposed to a 
pitiless shower of rain, in a state of most unenviable 
anxiety, expecting every moment to be boarded. 

Neither the felucca nor boats followed us in, however, 
so we concluded they had returned to the cove, as all 
continued quiet. But the weariest night must have an 


end, as well as the weariest day, and at length the long 
looked-for morning broke upon us. 
— 
CHAPTER XV. 
THE BREAKING WAVE. 


As the day lightened, the wind fell, and by sunrise, 
it was nearly calm in the small bay, although we could 
see the breeze roughening the blue waters out at sea. 

Presently, Mr. ***’s negroes came on board, and be- 
fore determining what to do, or proceeding with our 
repairs, we endeavoured to get out of them some more 
information regarding the privateers, to give them no 
worse a name, and their crews; but apparently they 
knew nothing beyond what we were already acquainted 
with. 

“Nice peoples dem—Captain Wallace! Oh, quite 
one gentleman—plenty money—plenty grog—Ah, wery 
nice peoples,” was all that Quashee knew or seemed to 
care about—at least all that he would say. 

While we were yet irresolute as to the prudence of 
stripping the mast, with such gentry almost within ear- 
shot, a small dory, or light canoe, shoved her black snout 
round the headland on which the cocoa-nuts grew, 
paddled by a solitary figure in the stern, with an animal 
of some kind or other stuck up, monkey-fashion, in the 
bow, which, as it came nearer, [ perceived to be a most 
noble Spanish bloodhound. I looked earnestly at the 
stranger through the glass, and concluded at once that 
he could be no other than our friend of the preceding 
evening. 

“Tsay, Lennox’”—he had been standing at my elbow 
the minute before—« that’s my man—there”—pointing 
with the telescope. 

“Mr. Lennox is below, sir,” said Tooraloo, “ but you 
are right: it is him, sure enough.” 

The man paddied briskly alongside, when the blood- 
hound caught a rope in his teeth, that was hanging over, 
and, setting his feet against the bow-post, held on until 
his master jumped on board, which he did with the most 
perfect sang-froid. 

«“ Now for it,” thought I, « he is come to tell us civilly 
that we are to have our throats cut for shooting one of 
his beauties last night.” 

Having deliberately secured his dory, by making fast 
the painter round one of the stancheons of the awning, 
he called to his dog—* Matamoro—here boy, here,” and 
saw him safe on board before he had the civility to 
make his bow. At length he turned to me, and I had 
now no difficulty whatever in making out my amigo 
Mr. Wilson, in the identical Buenos Ayrean captain, 
although he had altered his appearance very materially 
from the time I had seen him in Jamaica. Awkward 
as our position appeared to be fast getting, I could 
scarcely keep my eyes off the beautiful animal that ac- 
companied him; first, because I admired him exceed- 
ingly ; and, secondly, because he seemed deucedly 
inclined to bite me. He was as tall as a stag-hound, 
whose symmetry of head and figure he conjoined with 
the strength of the English bull-dog. His colour was a 
pale fawn, gradually darkening down the legs and along 
the neck, until the feet and muzzle were coal black. 
He gamboled about his master like a puppy, but the 
moment any of us spoke to him, he raised his back into 
an angry curve, with the black streak that ran down it 
from head to tail bristling up like a wild boar’s, and set- 
ting his long tail straight, as if it had been a crow-bar, 
or the Northumberland lion’s; and then his teeth—my 
wig! the laughing hyena was a joke to him. But I 
must return from the dog to the man. He was dressed 
in very wide trowsers, of a sort of broad, yellow striped 
silk and cotton Indian stuff; slippers of velvet-looking, 
yellowish-brown Spanish leatker, and no stockings; @ 
broad belt of the same sort of leather worn round his 
waist, over the ample folds of an Indian shaw] of a bright 
yellow colour, with crimson fringes, the ends of which 
hung down on one side like a sash, fastened by a mag- 
nificent gold buckle in front, worked into the shape of a 
thistle. Through this cincture was stuck, on the left 
side, a long, crooked, ivory-handled knife, in a shark- 
skin sheath, richly ornamented with gold ; while a beau- 
tifully worked grass purse hung from the other, contain- 
ing his cigars, flint and steel. His shirt was of dark 
ruby coloured cotton, worked with a great quantity of 
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bright red embroidery at the sleeves and throat, where it 
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was ruby-fastened with the largest gem of this descrip 


tion I had ever seen, also fashioned like the head of the |—(a truth, 
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aforesaid Scotish thistle, with emerald leaves, and set ter’s crew to lend a hand in fishing it.” 


in a broad old-fashioned silver brooch—the only silver | 
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7 a e . 3 ; sot - . . 
| seem to be going clumsily enough about their work too’’| mates, I fancy ; for Lennox could eat but little, and was 
undoubtedly )—* I will send you my carpen-/ evidently ill at ease—as for the skipper he gobbled 


mechanically—he could not help thaz; but [ noticed that 


«“ Thank you, sir,” said Toby, with much the sort of) he watched the stranger like a cat watching a terrier, 


ornament he wore—such as the ladies of the Highland jexpression and tone of a contrite culprit thanking the; starting at his every motion; and when be dropped his 
chieftains in days of yore used to fasten their plaids with | hangman for adjusting the rope. 


on the left shoulder. It was evidently an heir-loom. 


Vain, apparently, of the beautiful but Herculean mould | for civility, I will confess. 
of his neck, he wore his shirt collar folded back, cut | «“ But won’t you step down and see my owner, sir 
broad and massive, and lined with velvet of the same |he is in the cabin,” quoth 'Tooraloo, in doubt what to it en passant, just for the fun of the thing as it were. 


colour as the shirt, and no neckcloth. 


He had shaven his whiskers since I had seen him, 


say or do—metre again. 


| knife by accident on the floor and stooped to pick it up, 


I was myself cruelly taken aback by such unlooked-} he held his breath until he saw him at work at the bis- 


lecuit and cold ham again; as if he had considered there 
;| was a tolerable chance of his giving him a progue with 


Gradually, however, I got more at ease, and was 


“Oh, certainly—no objections—but won’t you go) noticing the extreme beauty of his short curling auburn 


but wore a large jet-black moustache on his upper lip, | first, sir?’ said he with one hand on the companion,| hair, now that his cap was thrown aside, with a dash of 


and a twisted Panama chain round his neck, supporting | and politely indicating the ladder with the other, cloak-| premature grey here and there, like hoar-frost in early 


an instrument made of some bright yellow hardwood, |ing his real object, however, which was clearly that he; autumn; and the noble ivory forehead, paler by contrast 


highly polished, resembling a boatswain’s pipe in shape; 


the ventages inlaid with gold. 


| might not be taken at advantage. 
Tooraloo and I went below on this, as one needs mus 


with the bronzing of his face, and smooth as monumental 


t alabaster while his fierce spirit was in calm, but crisping 


His cap, of the same sort of leather as his belt, was|go when the devil drives, and were immediately followed in a moment if his passions were roused, like the ripple 


shaped like the drooping top of a hussar’s, falling down 


on the left side of his head, and ending in a massive 
tassel of gold bullion (with a tortoise-shell scoop in front,|down over his open desk, with his pen crossed in his| 


drooping low over his eyes, hooped in with a broad gold 
rim), while a band of richly embroidered gold thistles 
encircled the lower part of it. 


iby the stranger. 


|on the calm sea before the first of the breeze; when he 


Lennox was busy with some papers, and stooping) rose abruptly and led the way from the cabin. 


}mouth, when we entered— 


| «The captain of the Buenos Ayrean privateer, sir,” 


fa 


When we came on deck—Adderfang, or Wilson, or 
| Wallace, or whatever his name for the moment might 
be—whistled “loud as the scream of the curlew,” and 


|said Tooraloo, stopping at the door and ushering him in} an armed boat immediately shoved out from under the 


He wore buff gloves, which, when drawn off and | past him—jathming himself as flat as a flounder against! mangroves that grew on the small point or headland 


stuck in his belt, disclosed hands richly decorated with 
several valuable rings, and, although strong and muscular, 
fair as a woman’s. 

There had been one alteration in his appearance, 
however, that I surmised he would have dispensed with 
if he could; and that was a broad, deep, and scarcely 
cicatrised scar down his sun-burnt cheek. 

“ My Kingston friend—proof positive,” thought I. 

I had never seen so handsome a man, bronzed almost 
black though he was by wind and fierce suns—such per- 
fect symmetry, conjoined with such muscle and strength 
—such magnificent bodily proportions, with such a face 
and forehead ; and such pearl-white teeth—but the fiend 
looked forth in the withering sparkle of his hazle eye. 

“The thistle,” said I to myself, as the old Scotish 
brooch, and the general predominance of the national 
emblem in his equipment, attracted my attention; “ alas, 
can love of country, pervading as it is, still linger in the 
bosom of a man without a country ; of one whose hand 


between his teeth— 


“ Hast thou found me—O mine enemy ?” 


’ 





befell me, so help me God—this is’ 
* Blaspheme not, William Adderfang—take not Ji. 
name into your mouth—you have found me, let that 





“ Found you”—said the other, who had started, or| 
rather staggered back, also apparently overcome with | the boat was a tall, sallow young man, very Yankee in 
extreme surprise, and nearly capsizing ‘Tooraloo, knock-| #ppearance, dressed in a blue uniform coat, and one 
ing the breath out of his body against the door-post with | epaulette, with uniform buttons of some kind or another, 
agront. “ Found you, Saunders, why if I have, it has|so that altogether [ should have taken him for an officer 


|you that; for of all the unexpected meetings that ever 


ithe door-post, as if to prevent even a fibre of his « loath-| near the cocoa-nut trees, and pulled towards us. 

jing from touching the other. Lennox looked up—his| ‘ Come” thought I, “he seems determined not to 
eyebrows instantly contracted, his colour faded, and he| trust too much to ovr forbearance either.’—The boat 
became as pale as death. ‘The pen dropped unheeded} approached—it was apparently a very fast one, pulled 
from his lips, while the large law paper that he held in, by four splendid fellows in neat white trowsers and blue 
|his left hand, in which he had been apparently writing, 
trembled like an aspen leaf. At length he ground out! They had their cutlasses buckled round their waists by 


shirts, and all with cloth caps handsomely embroidered. 
| black belts, and there were four marines in white jackets, 


| two in the bow and two aft, sitting with their muskets 
upright between their knees. The oflicer commanding 


not been in consequence of looking for you, let me tell} in the United States navy, had I accidentally met him. 


| He came alongside. 
| : . 2 99 ‘ ‘ 
} “Mr. Kerrick”—said Adderfang, who evidently, but 


from what motive T could not tell, was most desirous 
that we should be off from our anchorage as fast as pos- 


is against every man, and every man’s hand against /suffice—and am J wrong in calling you my enemy—} sible—* send Whitaker and four of his crew from the 


him ; of the Tiger of the Sea!” Yes, like the dying 
lamp in the sepulchre, flickering after its fellows have 
long been for ever quenched, whose faint and uncertain 
beams seem still to sanctify, if they cannot warm, the 
gloomy precincts, where all beside is cold, and dark, and 
dead ;—it was the last ray of blessed light, gleaming 
through the mist of surrounding rottenness and desola- 
tion—the last pale halo of virtuous and holy feeling 
hovering to depart from off the obdurate and heaven- 
seathed heart of the God-forsaken prraTe. 

Unjust—unjust. There was another—a kindlier, a 
warmer, a steadier flame, that still burnt sun-bright in 
that polluted tabernacle—all worthy of a purer shrine— 
nor left it, until abreast of the spark of life itself—it was 
shattered from his riven heart by the dart of the De- 
stroyer; and the dark and felon spirit whirled to its 
tremendous account on the shriek of unutterable despair, 
crushed from him in his mortal agony, as the dancing 
waves closed, howling and hissing like water-fiends, over 
the murderer’s grave. But let me not anticipate. 

From his manner I could not say whether he knew 
me or not. 

“So you have put in here in distress,” said he to the 
master of the Moonbeam, glancing his eyes upwards, 
where the people were at work at the head of the main- 
mast. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Tooraloo, but before he could get in 
another word, our friend was in the main-rigging him- 
self, and near the masthead. 

“Eigh, eigh,’ sung out Palmneedle and Chip who 
were helping the carpenters and riggers aloft, “ what dis 
—who dis?’ For the dog was following his master like 
a monkey, yafing and barking, and sprawling with his 
feet through the ratlines—so each of the negroes, seizing 
a rope, slid down on deck, and with such vehemence, 
that they capsized on their backs, cocking up their black 
trotters in the air, after a most ludicrous fashion. 

_ “Oh, I see—I see,” said Wallace, or Wilson, descend- 
ing, and swinging himself in on deck with the grace of 


me /?— 

“ Yes, Saunders—you are wrong—and with little of 
lyour profession, and none of your romance and non- 
jsense, my boy, I will prove you are wrong at a fitting 
| opportunity—so there’s my hand, man—there’s my 
hand.”—Lennox sprang back, as if it had held a viper 
—*“ Heyday,” said the other, drawing himself up fiercely 
—“why I thought you might have allowed bygones to d 
bygone at this time of day—and surely I may cry quits 
now, after your having scoured your knife against my 
ribs, at” 

Here he checked himself, and Lennox also made an 
effort to resume his composure. He now shook his 
hand, but very much as one would shake a red-hot 
poker—and then with no very good grace asked him to sit 
down to breakfast, which he did with apparent cordiality, 
and a deuced good one he made too; chattering and 





come us on our arrival. As for me, Benjie—I freely 
confess that I could not have told whether I was eating 
biscuit or blancmange; and I verily believe you might 
have palmed castor oil on me for coffee, and I never 
would have noticed it. 

« Adderfang—William Adderfang—the seducer of 
Jessy Miller !”—said I to myself—* here’s a coil—the 
villain who stabbed and robbed me at Havana!—the 
master Wilson of Montego bay—the man with the 


the way place like San Andreas too! and with a couple} 
of whacking privateers, to give them still their genteel 
name, and a hundred and fifty neat young gentlémen to 
back him. There’s a climax of agreeables for you—if 
he should recognise me now! Come, this does account 
with a vengeance for the boating notions that crossed 
my mind at Mr. Roseapple’s—I was sure I had seen him 
before.” 

Still, notwithstanding these pleasant dreams, I gave 





an Apollo; “masthead badly sprung—and your chaps 








in to circumstances, better than cither of my two ship- 


| Sparkle’—this I ruessed was the schoons e, although I 


‘| afterwards found her real Spanish name was the Mosca 


ehts aloft there— 
the head of the mainmast is badly sprung you can tell 
him, and he will know better than any of us what to 


bring.” 


—“ and see—it is to get all put to rik 


“ Ay, ay, sir,”—said his subaltern, and without more 
| ido the boat shoved off again, not for the point, however, 
but direct for the beach under Mr, ***’s house, where 


the officer landed, and the crew, leaving a boat-keeper 
on the beach, began to skylark about; but evidently they 
had their instructions never to move so far away but 
{they could reach their boat again, at least before we 
| could, if we had tried it. I knew from their lingo, that 
| those youths were all of them either Americans or Eng- 
| lishm« n, probably a mixture of both. 

| Presently Tooraloo, at his request, or command, for 





doing the agreeable all the while, as if he had been an} although the words were civil enough, the tone sounded 
old and intimate acquaintance come on board to wel-|deuced like the latter, put Adderfang ashore in the 


Moonbeam’s boat, and under the idea that if there was 
any danger toward, I ran as much risk where I was as 
on the land, I asked to accompany him so that I might 
reconnoitre a bit by the way. Accordingly we were 
walking up to Mr. * * *’s house, when I thought I would 
diverge a little, in order to have a parley with some of 
the boat’s crew, who I had noticed converge towards 
their own boat whenever they saw ours put off; but 
before I could ask a question, the officer before mention- 











blunderbuss at Kingston — Whew! This devil of a fel-|ed interposed, and with a great deal of mock civility 
low to pounce upon us so unexpectedly, in an out of| offered his services, if I wanted any thing. I had no 


plea to avoid him, so I followed Adderfang and Tooraloo 
to the house. 

I now found, when I could look about me in the day- 
light, that it was even a narrower tongue of land than 
what I had imagined, on which the house stood, and 
that divided the bay where we were, from the narrow 
land-locked creck where the two privateers were at 
anchor. 

Where I stood I looked right down upon then—they 
lay in a beautiful little basin indeed, with high precipitous 
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banks on the side next to me, but with a smooth hard 
i white beach at the head of the creek and on the opposite 
side, The entrance was very narrow, not pistol-shot 
across; close to the shore, and immediately below me, 
lay a large schooner, but I could only see her mastheads 
and part of her bowsprit and fore-rigging, as she was 
moored with her stern towards the high bank, so as to 
present her broadside to the opening of the harbour, and 


Pees 








her bows to that of her consort, the little Midge, that lay 
further off and close to the shore on the other side of the 
creek, at right angles with the schooner, so as to rake her 
tf if she had been carried, and at the same time to enfilade 
any boats coming in to attack her. Both vessels had 
the Buenos Ayrean flag flying; blue, white, and blue, 

horizontally. 

There were sentries along the beach; one being ad- 
vanced near to where I stood, who, when I made demon- 
strations of descending, very civilly told me to heave 
about, and vo back 
“In the island of a friendly power, I saw no right that 
he, or any one else, had to set bounds to my rambles.” 

island 7t was, 


again. I remonstrated, and said, 


He said he knew nought about whose 
but he knew what A/s orders were; “so if I ventured, 
he had given me fair warning.’ With this he threw 
his musket across his body, and slapped the side of it, to 


et 


see that the priming was all right. 
| “ You are very obliging,” said I; “ but pray put your- 
self to no inconvenience whatever on my account, as I 





shall return.”” And, like the thief in the hen-roost, I 
did © go back again.” 

By sunset that night our repairs were finished, and a 
message came from Captain Wallace, that he expected | 
we would weigh and be off at daylight in the morning —| 
a hint that we were right willing to take, I assure you. 

The bearer farther said, that he was ordered to leave 
a small blue and yellow flag, that we were to hoist if we 
fell in with the Waterwraith, a schooner-tender that he 
had cruising about the island, which would prevent her 


from molesting us. 





“ Murder! Are there three of them ?—ho, ho, hoo”— 
trundled out our friend, ‘Toby Tooraloo,. 
When we tried to get the carpenter's crew to take 


payment as they were leaving us, they said they were | 
positively forbidden to do so, and their captain was not 


aman to be trift d with. 

“ Why, so it appears,” thought I. 

Lennox was mute and melancholy, but we could not 
I could 


better ourselves, so at length we retired to rest. 


iain, Where 


not sleep, however, so | was soon on deck : 
I found both Lennox and Tooraloo before me. 

“Do you hear that, sir?” said the former to me, so} 
soon as I eame on deck. [T listened, and heard a low | 
moaning noise that came off the land, swelling and| 

4 dying away on the fitful gusts of the terrad, like the | 
deepest tones of an Bolian harp. |: 
i “T do,” said I, “and hark—is that a_ bell ?—no, it] 
cannot be, yet the sound is most like.” Again we all 
' listened eagerly. But the voice of the wilderness had | 


ceased, and we were about commencing our pendulum 
walk on the deck, when once more it came off, and in| 
the very strongest of the swell, the same ringing sound 

like the tolling of a deep toned bell in the distance, 
swung three tines over us distinctly on the night air. 
«Who struck the bell forward there?” I 


good deal startled—no one answered—we all then puss- 


sung out, a 





ed forward : there was no one on deck—* very strange,” 
' said I—* what can it be?” 
| P « My dregy,’* said poor Lennox, with a faint laugh, 

“ Davy Jones—Davy Jones—the devil—the devil— 
the devil—hooro, hooro, hooro 1” quoth Tooraloo. 

Whatever it was, we heard neither sound again, but 
they small glow-worm 
r coloured spark, precisely like the luminous appearance 
of a piece of decayed fish, flitted about the fore-top-gal- 
lant yard and royal-mast-head, now on the truck, now 
on either yardarm, like a bee on the wing, during the 
time one might count twenty, and then vanished, 

« And there goes his worship visibly; why the air 
must be fearfully surcharged with electricity to be sure,” 
said I, Benjie. We were all astonishment—but the plot 
was only thickening. 

4) * How loud and hollow the sound of the surf break- 
ing on the reef there is, Lennox,” I continued. I have 


had seareely ceased when a 





* Anglice, dirge. 
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never seen such a strong phosphorescence of the sea as 
to-night. Look there, the breakers on the reef are like 
a ridge of pale fire. Why, here are a whole bushel of 
portents, Lennox, more numerous than those which 
preceded the death of Cesar, as I ama gentleman.” 

The domine did not relish the jibe, I noticed, «It 
may be no laughing matter to some of us before all is 
done, sir.” 

“ Poo, nonsense ; but there may be bud weather brew- 
ing, Master Lennox.” 

*“ Yes, sir. We shall have a breeze soon, I fear.” 

«“ No doubt—no doubt.” 

“ 'There’s a squall coming—there’s a squall coming— 
ho, ho, he”—rumbled ‘Toby. 

“ Where—where ?” 

“ There—right out there.” 

“ Poo, poo—that’s the reef—the white breakers—eh, 
what !—why it moves, sure enough—it is Sliding across 
the mouth of the bay—there, whew”’—as a blue light 
was burned in the offing, disclosing distinctly enough a 
small schooner standing in for land, under easy sail. 
Presently all was dark again, and a night-signal was 
made on board of her with lanterns. 

«* Waterwraith as sure as can be,” said 1; “ but why 
does he bother with blue lights and signals? would it 
not be easier to send in a boat at once 

«Too much sca on—too much sea on,” quoth Toora- 
loo; “and no one would venture to thread the reefs and 
run in so dark a night as this is; so he has no way of 
communicating but by signal.” 

After a little we noticed the small white wreath steal 
back again like a pulf of vapour, and, crossing the bay, 
vanish beyond the bluff opposite the cocoa-nut trees. 

“'There—she has said her say, whatever that may 
have been, and has hove about again, sure enough.” 

We saw no more of her that night, and with the early 
dawn, we were once more under weigh, sliding gently 
out of the small haven. 

I am sure I could not tell how the little beauty 
slipt along so speedily, for the collapsed sails were hang- 
ing wet and wrinkled from the spars, so light was the 
iir; and as we began to draw out into the offing, and to 
feel the heave of the swell, the motion of the vessel made 
them speak and flutter, the water dashing down in 
showers, at every rumbling flap of the soaked and cloud- 
ed canvass. 

The night had been throughout very hot and sultry, 
the sky as dark as pitch, and now the day broke very 
loweringly. Thick rolled in 
trom the offing, whirling overhead like the smoke froma 
steamer’s chimney-stack. It lightened in the southeast, 
now and then, as we drew out from the land, the distant 


masses of black clouds 


lgrumble of the thunder blended ho’rsely with the in- 


creasing noise of the surf, as the swell, at one time, 
surged howling up the cavernous indentations on the 
ironbound coast, ebbing, with a loud shoaling rush, like 
a ‘apid river over shallows; at another, pitched in sullen 
thuds against the rocks, and reverberated from their iron 
ribs with a deafening roar, that made air and sea tremble 
again. As we got out of the bay, the growling of the 
sea increased, and came more hollow, the noise being 
reflected from the land in sounding echoes. 

Close to, the waves rolled on in long sluggish undu- 
lations; in colour and apparent consistency as if they 
had been molten lead ; the very divers that we disturbed 
op their dull grey surface, ran along, leaving dotted 
trails, as if it had been semi-fluid, or as if some pecu- 
liarity in the atmosphere had rendered them unable to 
raise themselves into the murky air. 

Shoals of sca-mews and other waterfowl were floating 
lightly, and twinkling with their white wings in the cold 
grey dawning, as we crept through amongst them and 
disturbed them, like clusters of feathers scattered on the 
glass-like heaving of the dark water, afraid apparently to 
leave the vicinity of the land; every now and then the 
different groups took up in succession a loud screaming, 
like a running fire passing along the line, and all would 
be still again—while birds that hovered between an 
English martin and Mother Cary’s chickens in appear- 
ance, kept dipping, and rising, and all circling round us ; 
and the steady flying pelican skimmed close to the tops 
of the swell, on poised and motionless wing, as straight 
as a point blank cannon shot ; while a shoal of porpoises 
were dappling the surface to windward, with their 
wheel-like gambols, 








«“ What the devce makes the fish jump so this morn- 
ing?” said I to Lennox, as several dolphins sprang into 
the air a-head of the Moonbeam—“ What is that 7”’—a 
pulf of white vapour, with a noise for all the world like 
a blast of steam, rose close to us. 

“«The blowing of a whale, sir;” and immediately 
thereafter the back of the monster, like a black reef, or 
the bottom of a capsized launch, was hove out of the 
water, and then disappeared slowly with a strong eddy ; 
his subaqueous track being indicated on the surface by 
along line of bubbles, and swirling ripples, like the 
wake of a ship cleaving the water rapidly, growing 
stronger and more perceptible as he neared the surface 
to breathe again. 

« Ah! that accounts for it. There again he rises.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined he; “but see how he shoves out 
into the offing, although the shoals he is after are*run- 
ning in shore. As sure as a gun, he is conscious of the 
danger of being embayed if the weather comes to what I 
fear it will be soon.” 

“ Lots of indications that a close-reefed topsail breeze, 
at all events, is not a thousand miles off, Master Len- 
nox,” said I, 

Out at sea, the swell tumbled more tumultuously ; the 
outline of the billows seen with startling clearness by 
the flashes of lightning, on the verge of the horizon; 
while nearer at hand, the waves began to break in white 
foam, and roll towards us with hoarse and increasing 
growls; although the light air that was drifting us out 
came off the land, and consequently blew in the directly 
contrary direction from whence the swell was proceed- 
ing. ‘Threatening as the weather looked, right off the 
cocoa-nut trees at the point we perceived a boat, rising 
and disappearing on the ridges and in the hollows of the 
sea like a black buoy. 

“ So—an ominous looking morning, Toby. Still, 
our friends of the blue, white, and blue bunting are de- 
termined to see us fairly off it seems; for there is their 
boat watching us till the last, you see.” 

“So I perceive, sir,” said the skipper ; “ but if it were 
not for their neighbourhood, Mr. Brail, I would have 
recommended Mr. Lennox to stay where he was until 
the weather cleared ; but there is no help for it now.” 

The morning wore on. We were now sliding along 
shore about a mile from the beach, and our view down 
to the westward, as we approached the southernmost point 
of the island, began to open. 

The higher part of the land was quite clear; the out- 
line, indeed, dangerously distinct and near-like accord- 
ing to my conception ; but the white clouds that floated 
over it when we first started, like a sea of wool, and 
which usually rise and exhale under the morning sun, 
had in the present case rolled off to the southward, and 
lay heaped up in well-defined masses, like the smoke of 
an engagement floating sluggishly in the thunder-calmed 
air, close to the surface of the water. 

I was admiring this uncommon appearance, not with- 
out some awkward forebodirgs, when a flaw of wind off 
the land rent the veil in the middle, or rather opened an 
arch in it, at the end of whose gloomy vista rose the 
isiand as a dark background, and suddenly disclosed a 
small schooner lying to, so clear and model-like under 
the canopy of vapour, that I can compare it to nothing 
more aptly than a sea-scene in a theatre. 

“ Hillo !” said I, « what vessel is that down to leeward 
there? It must be our friend of last night, I take it. 
Hand me up the glass, if you please.” 

«“ Where’s the small flag—where’s the small flag!” 
sung out Toby. 

“ Here, sir,” said Chip the negro, as he bent it on to 
the signal halyards, 

“Then hoist away,” rejoined Tooraloo, “ The 
Waterwraith that down to leeward, sir, to a certainty.” 

« Sure enough,” I replied; “I hope he will let us go 
without overhauling us. I am not at all amorous of 
the society of those gentry—quite enough of it in the 
bay yonder, Toby.” 

The moment she saw us, she made sail towards us, 
but hove about again as soon as she had answered the 
signal, which she did by a similar flag, and then stood 
in for the land again. 

In a minute, the mist once more boiled over her, and 
she disappeared. 

It crept slowly on towards where we lay, for it was 
now nearly calm again, aithough the threatening appeal 
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ances in the sky and on the water deepened if any thing,} The prudence of this was becomirs every moment 
and was just reaching us, when we heard a cannon-shot | more evident, as the dark waves were now breaking all} of the shot, sir—wind of the shot, sir—ho, ho, hoo !” 


from the thickest of it. 
«“ Heyday—what does that indicate, Lennox ?” 


«Some signal to the other villains in the cove, sir”— | before long. 


“No, sir—no, sir—only knocked down by the wind 


around us, and the water was roughening and whitening} “ Wind of a pistol bullet no bigger than a pea? For 
to windward ; it was clear that we should have a sneezer| shame, ‘Toby !—fright, man, fright.” 
But we had no time for reflection; for the schooner 


and then, in a low tone as he turned away—“ but tome| Thanks to our excellent sailing, we gradually dropped | was now right off the mouth of the small bay, apparent- 


it sounds like a knell.” 

Another gun—another—and another—“ Some fun 
going on there at all events,” said I. 

The breeze now freshened, and the fog-bank blew off 


the schooner, until we were out of gunshot—we were|ly clear for action. She was a man-of-war, beyond all 
presently up with the island, and ran in, and once more} question ; and I still was convinced she was the Spider, 
came to in our old corner; but the man-of-war kept in| Presently she hauled round the cocoa-nut-covered cape, 
the offing, apparently to reconnoitre. We found a pri-|and took up a position, so far as I could judge, opposite 


and vanished ; when lo! our spectral friend the Water- | vateer’s boat at our cld anchorage, most like the ene that|the mouth of the creek. Oh, what would [I not have 


wraith reappeared, but on the other tack this time, and 
about two miles to the westward of us, with a large 
schooner, that had hitherto also been concealed by the 
fog, sticking in his skirts, and blazing away at him. In 
ten minutes they both hove about again. They had 
now the regular sea breeze strong enough from the east- 
ward, and were close-hauled, under all the sail they 
could carry, on the starboard tack. 

« Confound it,” said Lennox, who was now beside me, 
«we seem to have dropped into a nest of them—it will 
be another privateer.” 

«“ Then why is she firing at the small one ?” said I. 

« Oh, some make-believe mancvvre,” said he. 


had seen us off in the morning. It was coming out with! given to have been on board of her! But this was im- 
Adderfang himself in it—all his gay dress thrown aside | possible. 

|—he had neither hat nor cap on, nor shoes, but wore a} The blue and yellow private signal that Adderfang 
jsimple blue shirt, and canvass trowsers ; the former open| had sent us, and which had been kept flying until this 
jat the breast, disclosing his muscular and hairy chest,) moment, was now hauled down, close past my nose, 


| : : . | “yr “ee 
jand with the sleeves rolled up to his armpits. He was} “ Spider!—to be sure that 7s the Spider; and no 
| 








‘covered with dust and perspiration, and had evidently | wonder she should have peppered us so beautifully, Mas- 
j been toiling fiercely at something or other with his own ter Toby, with such a voucher for our honesty aloft ; with 
jhands. He was armed to the teeth, as were his boat’s| this same accursed signal flying, that she had seen the 
| crew. Waterwraith hoist. There! the murder is out ; what 
“ What brings you back, Mr. Brai!?” said he, his} conclusion could De Walden have come to, but that we 
brows knit, his eyes flashing fire, his face pale as death,| were birds of a feather?” 
' 


and his lips blue and trembling, evidently ina paroxysm| “ Ay, ay—true enough—hooro! hooro! hooro!”’— 


But I had taken a long look, and was by no means of |of the most savage fury; “ what brings you back? and} rumbled Tobias, sweating like a pig with downright fear. 


this opinion. The smallest vessel, the schooner we had 
first seen, would evidently go far to windward of us, but 
the larger was right in our track ; so avoiding her, if we 
stood on as we were doing, was out of the question. 

“ However, better take our chance with this chap out 
here, than run back into the lion’s mouth,” said I. 

So we kept on our course, having now got the breeze 
also, and steering large, so as to go a-head of the schooner, 
unless he stood away to intercept us. We were begin- 
ning to think he was going to take no notice of us after 
all, and had brought him end on, when a flash spurted 
from his bows, and a swirl of white smoke rolled down 
to leeward. 

“ He has fired at us,” said I, as the shot hopped along 
the water close to us. 

« Then hoist away our colours,” said Lennox ; “ let 
us know the worst of it at once.” 

The next shot pitched over the lee quarter, and knock- 
ed one of our hencoops to pieces, unexpectedly liberating 
the feathered prisoners. ‘Toby’s lingo—for he was now 
in an ecstacy of fear—became very amusing. «“ Now, 
men, rouse aft the foresheet, and do some of you catch 
that duck. Clap on the topsail haulyards—mind the 


Tooraloo and I now hurried ashore in the boat, with- 


|what vessel is that astern of you? No concealment, 
out well knowing what to do, and ran to the ridge to see, 


sir; I am not in a mood to trifle.” 
“ She is a man-of-war, captain,” at this critical junc-|if possible, what became of Lennox. ‘The boat, wherein 


| 
|ture, sung out the tall, sallow man, who had been in| he was, stopped for a moment at the schooner, the Mosca, 





command of the boat on the previous day, from the top| apparently giving orlers, and then pulled directly for the 


of the cliffs, where he had perched himself like an ugly | Midge, where the people got out, dragging poor Lennox 
;cormorant, with a glass in his hand. jalong with them. When they got on the deck, the bar- 
“I thought so,” said the pirate with great bitterness ;|barians cast him headlong down the main hatchway, 
“I thought so. Fool! to believe any thing but treachery which was immediately battened down, and then hoisted 
/was to come from that whelp! Walpole—here, men,|in the boat. 
lend me a hand.” | The crew of the schooner below me, whose deck, as 
| And before we could interfere, he was on board, with] already described, was hid by the high bank, were now 
Pie desperadoes as powerful almost as himself. I had| busy, I could hear, in clearing for action; and several of 
never witnessed such develish ferocity before in any 
‘earseape, human, or inhuman, except in his worship’s dog, | haw sers from her mastheads to trees at the top of the 
| who was jumping and foaming about the deck as if he} cliff near where [I stood; so that, in the event of her 
|had been possessed by a kindred devil, or had been suf-/ being carried below, it would be impossible to tow her 


them were piling up large stones, and making fast 





ifering under hydrophobia; only waiting apparently for} out,—while the stones would prove formidable missiles 
ithe holding up of his master’s little finger to lunch on} whe n launched from above. I also perceived a boat at 
|' Toby 'Tooraloo, or breakfast on me, Benjie. 
«“ Here, Matamora, here,” roared our amigo, indicating | that formed one side of the narrow entrance, whose crew 


the foam-fringed sandy spit opposite the cocoa-nut trees, 


the companion to this beautiful pet, who thereupon | were filling bags with sand, and forming embrasures in 
glanced down it like a ferret after a rat; and from the|a small battery for two carronades, that had been already 


capon—top-gallant and royal haulyards also—bless me | noise below it was clear he had attacked Lennox. Ad-| landed, and lay like two black seeds on the white beach. 
the turkey is overboard—why, that royal is all aback— |derfang and two of his men instantly followed, and pre-| The Spider had by this time tacked, and stood out to 


chickens—topgallant-sail is not set at all—both geese— 
now asmall pull of the boomsheet. You blood of a 
black—female dog”’—to Chip, the negro carpenter—| 
“belay all that—murder! if both the guinea birds are not | 
over into the sea.” 

“Ha!” said I, “I thought so—there goes the blue 
ensign and pennant. He is a man of war, thank hea- 
ven !” 

“ Heave to, captain,” cried Lennox ; but just as we 
had shortened sail preparatory thereto, the large schooner 
ranged alongside, and fired a broadside of round and 
grape slap into us, whereby Lennox himself and other 
two poor devils were wounded, and our rigging consider- 
ably cut up. 

“That’s the Spider for a thousand,” said I; « but 
what the deuce can he mean by firing at us?” 

“T can’t tell, but I don’t think that’s the Spider, sir,” 
said Lennox, “so make all sail again, captain—haul by 


’ 


land torn by the dog in the shoulder, was dragged up the} parations; but after a brief space, she hove about, and 


sently the poor dominie, bleeding from his recerit wound, | sea again, apparently astonished at the extent of the pre- 


ladder, bound and hove bodily into the boat. I was|in the very middle and thickest of a squall, accompanied 
petrified with horror. Lennox gave me one look as he} by a heavy thunder and vivid lightning, she dashed gal- 
passed—one last concentrated look of the most intense} lantly into the harbour; but just as she came abreast of 
wo. [never shall forget the expression: It seemed to| the battery, she took the ground ; she had tailed on the 
say, “ Do you believe what I told you at Mavana to|bank,and hung. Her masts first bent forward as if they 
have been a dream now, Mr. Brail ?” would have gone ovet the bows, the rigging and canvass 

“ Where are you going to take me now, Mr. Adder-|shaking and flapping convulsively ; but instantly the 
fang? I have had no communication with the schooner | sound spars recovered their upright position with a strong 
in the offing. Don’t you see lam wounded by her shot.| recoil, like two tough yew staves when the bowstrings 
Mind what you do, or you shall repent this,” cried the| snap. 
poor fellow as they dragged him along. “ Now, Master Henry, you are in for it,” thought I. 

«“ Let him go,” [ sung out, as they were about shoving This was the signal for the battery to open; but the 
off, « Men, stand by me. Release him, you murdering} grape from the Spider soon silenced it. However, the 
villain! Where would you take him to, you buccanier-| broadside of the schooner beneath me was raking her 
ing scoundrel ?” with terrible effect, I could see; while they were unable 

“To hell!—and mind you don’t keep him company | to get asingle gun to bear, At length, by lightening her, her 


the wind will you?” And away we staggered once |—to meet the fate of a spy! one that has brought an| broadside was got round, so as to return the fire ; and now 
more, running in for San Andreas as fast as we could|enemy on me, when I was willing to have forgotten and| the hellish uproar began in earne-t. For several minutes 


split; but with the large schooner close at our heels, and 
firing away like fury, the little Waterwraith promptly 


forgiven. Let go the painter, sir—let go, I say.” the smoke, that rose boiling amongst the trees at the top 
And he made a blow with his cutlass, that missed me} of the cliff like mountain mist, concealed all below ; and 


availing himself of this interlude, by tacking, and stand-|but severed the rope; and as if the action had lashed him|I could neither see nor hear any thing but the glancing 


ing off the land again. 


into uncontrollable rage, he instantly drew a pistol, and| spouts of red flame, and thunder of the cannon, and the 


“Why, Toby, you and your owner are both mad—/fired it at my head. The bullet flew wide of its mark,| bright sparkles and sharp rattle of the small arms blend- 


what better of it will you make by going back.” 


this time. 
“You would not have us tack, and get another broad- 


side, sir? Besides, look at the weather, sir, even put-}small cocoa-nut-tree point. 


ting the schooner out of the question,” said Tooraloo. 
“ Ah, there indeed, you have some reason.” 


have us keep the sea in such a threatening morning, 


however, but down dropped Toby 'Tooraloo; while Adder-| ing with the yelling and shouting of the combatants : 
Lennox had gone below to have his arm bound up by | fang shouted, — 


but the next squall made all once more comparatively 
« Shove off, men—give way for your lives—puil.” clear. The battery, I perceived, was again manned, and 
And in a twinkling the boat disappeared behind the} galling the Spider most awfully ; but just as I looked, a 
boat’s crew from her stormed it, driving those who 
“ Good God, sir,” said Toby, lying flat on his back,} manned, it along the sand-bank towards where the Midge 


where I thought he had been shot, “ what is to be done }} lay, spiked the guns, and then returned. ‘The freshen- 
Toby saw his advantage. “Surely you would not}They will murder Mr. Lennox.” 


ing breeze, at this instant, forced the Spider over the 
“Very like; but I thought you were killed yourself,} shoal, and she entered the creek. Giving the Midge a 





and in such company, sir ?” Toby.” 





broadside in passing, in the hope of disabling her, so as 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
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to leave nothing to c ype with but the Mosea; but the 
sting was not to be so easily taken out of the little vixen. 
Presently the Spl ler anchored by the stern, within pistol- 
shot ef the schooner, right athwart his bows, and then 
began to blaze away ag 

The cheers from the Spi ler increased. and the shouts 
of the pirates subsided ; but the felucea, which had slip- 
ped on being fired at, and warped out between the 


Spider and the mouth of the cove, now dropped anchor 
again, with a spring on her cable, and began to dash 
broadside after broadside of round and grape right into 
her antagonist’s stern,—thus enfilading her most fear- 


fully. 


I could make nothing out all this time on the Spider’s 
deck ; for althouzh [ now and then caught a glimpse of| 
it, during the moments when the strength of the gale 
cleared away the smoke, and could dimly discern’ the 
turmoil of fighting men, and the usual confusion of a 
ship’s deck during a hot engagement; yet the moment| 
my optics begun to individual 
next discharge would whirl its feathery wreaths aloft, 


as Jonathan says, the 


and hide every thing »gain half way up the masts, that 
stood out like two blasted pines piercing the mountain 
mists, 

Hillo! my eyes d ‘ceive me, or DOWN foes the blue 
ensign on board of the Spider!!! So, fare thee well, | 
Henry de Walden ; well I wot, my noble boy, that thou} 
hast not lived to see it—Strike to pirates !—No! no !| 
How could I be such a fool '—it is but the peak haulyards) 


that are shot away, and there goes a gallant fellow aloft, | 





to reeve or splice them again, amidst a storm of round, 
and grape, and musket-balls. He cannot manage it, nor 
can the gaff be lowered, for something jams about the 
throat haulyards, which he struggles in vain to overhaul 
—then let it stick; for now he slides down the drooping 
spar to knot the peak haulyards there—look how he 
sways about, as the gaff is violently shaken by the flap-} 
ping of the loosened sail, for both vangs and brails are 
gone—mind you are not jerked over-board, my fine fellow 


—murder! he drops like lead into the pall of smoke be- 





neath, shot dead by the enemy’s marksmen—another 


tries it—better luck this time, for he reaches the g ifl-end, | 
and there the peak rises slowly but steadily into the air 
once more, the ensign streaming gallantly in the wind. | 
Whew! the bunting clips into the smoke to leeward, | 
vanishing like a dark-winged sea-bird dipping into a fog-| 
bank, the ensign haulyards being shot away—worse and} 
more of it—down goes the maintopmast next, royal mast 
pennant and all; snapped olf by a shot as clean as a 
fishing-rod—no fun in all this, any how—well done, my 
small man—a x 
cloud below, with a red ensign fluttering and flaming 
He clambers up the 
moinrigging, and seizes the meteor there—sezes / he 
nails it to the mast. He descends again, and disappears, 
leaving the flag flaring in the storm from the masthead, 
as if the latter had been a blazing torch. 

I began, however, to think De Walden was getting 
too much of it between the Midge and the schooner, 


ke rise up near me, as if 


ee middy emerges from the sulphureous 


around him, as if he were on fire. 


when I saw fire and thick sino 
bursting from the afterpart of the latter vessel; and, at 
the moment, the increasing gale broke the Spider’s spring, 
that a shift of wind had also compelled her to use, t 
keep her in her station,—so that, from being athwart his 
hawse, she swung with her bows slantingly towards her 
opponent's broadside, and lay thus for some time again, 
terribly galled by a heavy raking fire, until the men in 
the Mosca were literally scorched from their guns by the 
spreading flames. 

I could now see that the pirate crew were leaving her; 
so I slipped down nearer the edge of the cliff, to have a 
better view of what was going on beneath, but keeping 
as much out of the line of fire as possible. 

The schooner’s hull was by this time enveloped in 
smoke and waving red flames, and her fire silenced; 
while the Spider, taking advantage of the lull, was pep- 
pering the little Midge, who was returning the compli- 
ment manfully ; her broadside, from the parting of the 
warp, being now opposed to hers. 

The crew of the Mosca now abandoned her in two 
boats, one of which succeeded in reaching the Midge; 
while the other made for the shore on the opposite side 
of the creek. 

Seeing me on the ridge, the rogues in the latter stop- 





}cove from my sight. 


ped, and faced about—“ Heaven and earth, what is 
that?’ I was cast down sprawling on my back. 

« What dat is—what dat is, do massa say 1” quoth 
honest Quacco's voice at this juncture ; “* Massa no was 
shee one whole platoon fire at him? If massa will keep 
walloping his arms about like oné breezemill, and make 
grimace, and twist him body dis side and dat side, like 
one monkey—baboon you call—and do all sort of foolis 
ting for make dem notice him, massa mos not be sorprise 
if dey soot at him.’ And true enough, in the intensity 
of my excitement, the strong working of my spirit had 
moved my outward man as violently as that of a Johnny 
Raw witnessing his first prizefight. If my contortions 
were of any kindred to those the sable serjeant illustrated 
his speech by, I must have made rather an amusing ex- 
hibition. Look, if two of dem bullet no tell in de tree 
here, just where massa was stand up, when I was take 
de liberty of pull him down on him battam; beg pardon 
for name soch unpoliteful place before massa.” 

« Thanks, trusty armourer, cried I, Benjie. But the 
gale, that now “ aside the shroud of battle cast,” blowing 
almost a hurricane, again veered round a little, and the 
Midge was under weigh, near the mouth of the creek, 
standing out to sea. 

The weather was, indeed, getting rapidly worse—the 
screaming sea-birds flew in, like drifts of snow, scarcely 
distinguishable from the driving foamflakes. The scud 
came past in soaking wreaths like flashes of white vapour 
from the safety valve of a steam-boiler ; anon there was 
a sudden and appalling lull, and the white smoke from 
the guns rose up, and shrouded the vessels and entire 
The clouds, surcharged with fire 
and water, formed a leaden coloured arch over the en- 
trance to the cove, that spanned the uproar of dark white- 
crested wav’ s, boiling and rolling in smoky convolutions, 


| . . . 
and lancing out ragged shreds from their lower edges, 


that shot down and shortened like a fringe of streamers, 
from which the forked lightning crankled out every now 
and then, clear and bright. 

To the right hand, directly over the cocoa-nut trees, 
these fibres, or shreds of cloud, were in the most active 
motion, and began to twirl and whisk round into a spin- 
ning black tube, shaped like the trunk of an elephant ; 
the widest end blending into the thickest of the arch 
above, while the lower swayed about, with an irregular 
but ponderous oscillation; lengthening and stretching 
towards the trees, one moment in a dense column, as if 
they had attracted it, and the next contracting with the 
speed of light, as if it had as suddenly been repelled by 
them, leaving only a transparent phantom-like track of 
dark shreds in the air, to show where it had shrunk from. 
There, it lengthens again, as if it once more felt an aftini- 
ty for the sharp spicule of the leaves, that seem to erect 
themselves to meet it. It almost touched them—flash— 
the electric fluid sparked out and wp, either from the 
cocoa-nut trees themselves, or through them as conductors 
from the sandy spit on which they grew. I saw it dis- 
tinctly ; but the next moment the pent gale, as if it had 
burst some invisible barrier that confined it, gushed down 
as suddenly as it had taken off, and stronger than before. 
I was blinded and almost suffocated by the heaviest 
shower ever dashed by wind in the face of mortal man— 
the debris, so to speak, of the vanished waterspout. I 
can compare it to nothing but being exposed to the jet of 
a fire-engine. 

A column of dense black smoke, thickly starred with 
red sparks, now boiled up past the edge of the cliff under 
me—presently it became streaked with tongues of bright 
hissing flame, which ran up the rigging, diverging along 
every rope as if it had been a galvanic wire, and twisting, 
serpent-like, round the Mosca’s masts and higher spars, 
and licking the wet furled sails like boa constrictors fitting 
their prey to be devoured. See how it insinuates itself 
into the dry creases of the canvass, driving out the mois- 
ture from the massive folds in white steam ; now the sails 
catch in earnest—they drop in glowing flakes of tinder 
from the yards—there the blue and white pennant and 
ensign are scorched away, and blow off in tiny flashes; 
and, in the lulls of the gale we distinctly hear the roar- 
ing and crackling of the fire, as it rages in the hull of 
the doomed vessel below. “I say, Quacco, mind we 
don’t get a hoist, my man—see we be not too near—there 
the guns go off as the metal gets heated, for there is not 
a soul on board.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear—see that poor little fellow, sir— 





ho! ho! ho!” rumbled Tobias Tooraloo, who all this 
time was lying flat on his stomach beside me, with his 
head a little raised, turtle-fashion. A poor boy belonging 
to the pirate schooner had been caught and cut off by 
the fire when aloft, and was now standing on the head 
of the mainmast with one arm round the topmast, and 
waving his cap in the most beseeching manner at us with 
the other hand—the rising smoke seemed to be stifling 
him, at least we could not hear his cries; at length the 
fire reached him, when after several abortive attempts to 
climb higher up, he became confused, and slung himself 
by a rope to the masthead, without seeming to know 
what he was about—he then gradually drooped, and 
drooped, the convulsive action of his head and limbs be- 
coming more and more feeble; merciful Providence! the 
flames reach him—his hair is on fire, and his clothes; a 
last, strong, and sudden struggle for an instant, and then 
he hung motionless across the rope like a smirched and 
half-burned fleece. 

It never rains but it pours. “ Hark! an earthquake!” 
and, as if a volcano had burst forth beneath our feet, at 
this instant of time the pirate schooner under the cliff 
blew up with an explosion that shook earth, and air, and 
water—shooting the pieces of burning wreck in every 
direction, that hissed like meteors through the storm, 
falling thickly all around us. 

The Midge, the Midge—she slides out of the smoke! 
See! she gains the offing. 

But the Avenger of Blood is behind; for the Spider 
had now cleared the harbour’s mouth, and was in hot pur- 
suit. The felucca with her sails—a whole constellation 
of shot-holes in them—double reefed, tearing and plung- 
ing through it; her sharp stem flashing up the water 
into smoke, in a vain attempt to weather the sandy point 
«“ Won't do, my boy, you cannot, carry to it as you will, 
clear the land as you are standing; you must tack soon, 
unless you mean to jump the little beauty over it.” As 
I spoke, she hove about and stood across the schooner, 
exchanging broadsides gallantly. “ Well done, little one.” 
The Spider tacked also, and stood after her—a gun!— 
another !—both replied to by the felucca; the musketry 
peppering away all the while from each vessel ; the tiny 
white puffs instantly obliterated by the foam-drift—and 
now neither fired a shot. 

The gale at this moment came down in thunder; all 
above as black as night, all below as white as wool. The 
Spider shortens sail just in time—the Midge not a pistol- 
shot ahead on the weatherbow. See, the squall strikes 
her—her tall lateen sail shines through the more than 
twilight darkness and the driving rain and spray, like a 
sea-bird’s wing. Mercy! how she lies over! She sinks 
in the trough of the sea!—Now she rises again, and 
breasts it gallantly !—There! that’s over her bodily ; her 
sails are dark, and sea-washed, three parts up. Look! 
how the clear green water, as she lurches, pours out of 
the afterleitch of the sail like a cascade! Now! she is 
buried again ; no! buoyant as a cork—she dances over 
it like a wild duck. See! how she tips up her round 
stern, and slides down the liquid hollow ; once more she 
catches the breeze on the opposite rise of the sea; her 
sails tearing her along up the watery acclivity, as if they 
would drag the spars out of her. Now she rushes on 
the curl of the wave, with her bows and a third of her 
keel hove out into the air, as if she were going to shoot 
across the Jiquid hollow, like a flying fish, into the swell- 
ing bosom of the next sea. Once more she is hove on 
her beam-ends, and hid by an intervening hollow. Ha!— 
what a blinding flash, as the blue forked lightning glances 
from sky to sea, right over it where I saw her last !— 
hark! the splitting crash and stunning reverberations of 
the shaking thunder, rolling through the empyrean, loud 
as an arch-angel’s voice, until earth and air tremble again. 
She rights! she rights!—there! the narrow shred of 
white canvass gleams again tirough the mist, in the very 
fiercest of the squall—yes, there '—no!—God of my 
fathers, 


IT IS BUT A BREAKING WAVE! 
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